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A DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS COMES TO PLYMOUTH BY AIR, ACROSS THE ATLANTIC: 
AND HIS CREW, GREETED AT THE “MAYFLOWER” STONE. 


COMMANDER READ, 


The American seaplane ‘‘N.C.4,’’ piloted by Lieut.-Commander 
arrived at Plymouth on May 31 after successfully accomplishing 
Atlantic via the Azores and Lisbon. The Mayor of Plymouth 


welcomed the gallant aviator and his crew at the ‘‘ Mayflower ' 


A. C. Read, U.S. Navy, 
the first flight across the 
Councillor E. P. Brown 
’ Stone on the Barbican, 


| 


the self-same spot from which the Pilgrim Fathers sailed 300 years ago. The Mayor (on 
the left) is seen here making his speech of welcome. Commander Read's brother, who 
makes a hobby of genealogy, has discovered that eight of their ancestors left Plymouth in 
the ‘“‘ Mayflower '’ in 1620. 


Topica. 
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THE ATLANTIC FLOWN: ENGLAND WELCOMES AN AMERICAN TRIUMPH. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ILLUSTRATIONS BUREAU, BriTIsH ILLUSTRATIONS LtpD., AND L.N.A. 
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i THE SEAPLANE WHICH FLEW THE ATLANTIC: “N.C.4’’ AT PLY- BOARDING THE ‘“ AROOSTOOK’S’’ PINNACE: COMMANDER READ 
MOUTH ~—-COMMANDER READ ABOUT TO BOARD A _ U.S. PINNACE. AND HIS CREW LEAVE THE “N.C.4’? TO LAND AT PLYMOUTH. 
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PLYMOUTH’S WELCOME TO THE SUCCESSFUL AMERICAN PILOT: 
COMMANDER READ } AND HIS CREW IN A DECORATED CAR. 


WITH THE STARS AND STRIPES DRAPING THE BONNET: i 
COMMANDER READ (NEXT THE DRIVER) IN PLYMOUTH. 
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WHENCE THE PILGRIM FATHERS STARTED COMMANDER READ’S ARRIVAL IN LONDON : | FIRST TO. ‘CONGRATULATE HIS RIVAL : “MR ; 
COMMANDER READ LANDING AT PLYMOUTH SHOULDERED BY HIS COMPATRIOTS. j | rensr (L) AND COM. READ AT HENDON, 1 
maninemeeenames + tna J i 
_ ~ _ 
The “N.C.4°'’ came down on the water opposite the Citadel at Plymouth at 2.30 p.m. | wonderful welcome at Paddington, where American sailors and soldiers lifted Commander 
on May 31. Commander Read and his crew were taken off by an American naval Read shoulder-high and carried him round the neighbouring streets. Mr. Hawker, who 
pinnace, and, after a reception on board the ‘ Rochester,’’ landed amid great enthusiasm asked the crowd to ‘‘keep their cheers for the man who did the trick,’’ was the first 
at the Barbican, whence the Pilgrim Fathers sailed for America in 1620 in the ‘‘ May- to congratulate him, and was also ‘shouldered ’’ by the Americans. Then they were 
fower.’’ There they were welconei by the Mayor (as shown cn our front page), and, | brought back to the station, and a procession of cars left for the Royal Aero Club. 
later, drove in decorated cars through Plymouth to the Grand Hotel, where they were | Commander Read rode in Mr. Hawker’s car, the latter driving. Cheers greeted them all 
entertained to lunch. The next day they came up to London by train, and received a along the route. Later they visited the Hendon Aerodrome. 
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| FROM MID-ATLANTIC TO MID-LONDON: SALVING HAWKER’S MACHINE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TopicAL, FARRINGDON Puoto. Co., C.N., anp L.N.A. 


















































FLOATING TAIL UPWARDS IN MID-ATLANTIC: THE DERELICT AEROPLANE ON BOARD THE “LAKE CHARLEVILLE’: LIEUT. - COMMANDER 
AS IT WAS FOUND BY AN AMERICAN STEAMER, { A. C. WILVERS (CAPTAIN) WITH THE SALVED MACHINE. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE SALVED AEROPLANE AT FALMOUTH : | THE SALVED MACHINE IN LONDON: HOISTED BY CRANE TO THE 
; MACHINE (COVERED WITH TARPAULIN) HOISTED ASHORE. ROOF OF MESSRS. SELFRIDGE’S IN UXFORD STREET. 
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from Montreal! to Rotterdam. The machine, badly Ccamaged, was floating tail upwards in 


The wreckage of the Sopwith aeroplane flown by Mr. Hawker and Commander Grieve in 
mid-Atlantic, about 1200 miles from Newfoundland. The ‘‘ Charleville’’ immediately headed 


their attempt to cross the Atlantic, was picked up on Friday, May 23, four days after 


the two aviators had been rescued by the tramp steamer ‘‘ Mary.’’ The aeroplane was found for Falmouth, where the aeroplane was landed on May 28. Laver, it was brought to 


by the American steamer ‘*Lake Charleville ’’ (Lieut.-Commander A. C. Wilvers), bound London, and placed for exhibition on the roof of Messrs. Selfridge’s. 
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JEWSPAPERS or newspaper cuttings have 
4 recently been sent to me, apparently as part 
of a propaganda conducted by Mr. Upton Sinclair, 
the American Socialist, in favour of the release of 
Mr Eugene Debs, another American Socialist. So 
far as I know, Mr. Debs is a sincere and single- 
minded man; and he may be quite conscientious 
although he is a conscientious objector. The only 
thing I ever heard about him, beyond his leader- 
ship of American Socialism and his candidature 
for the American Presidency, was a story so enter- 
taining that I fear it must be quite untrue. It 
was stated, I believe, in some sketch of American 
strikes in the old Review of Reviews, that Mr. Debs 
was a religious mystic of a rather remarkable kind. 
He thought the Messiah was incarnate, not merely 
in himself, but conjointly in him and a Socialist 
comrade of his. The 
best part of the 
story, considered 
merely as a_ story, 
was that the other 
Socialist strongly 
objected to this ar- 
rangement. He pre- 
sumably _ preferred 
being one whole hu- 
mn being to being 
half a superhuman 
being—1in which he 
has my entire sym- 
pathy. I do not 
suppose Mr. Debs 
did hold this slightly 
insane opinion, but I 
mention it in order 
to say frankly that 
I think it far less 
insane than the 
opinion which he ad 
mittedly does hold. 
A morality which 
makes it immoral to 
fight against any 
possible form of 
wrong strikes me 
as more monstrous 
than any mystical 
exaggeration of the 
idea of the image of 
God or the divine presence in the soul. It is more 
of a madness, because it alters objective and not 
merely subjective things. A man who mistakenly 
supposes himself a prophet is, after all, in the same 
world with a man who mistakenly supposes himself 
a poet. But a man who thinks a tortured Belgian 
child a tolerable sight, when he could prevent it 
with a blow, is more like a man who thinks a 
lamp-post is a cow, or a tree is an elephant. He 
has literally lost his senses, and not merely his 
sense. And as for the attempt to divide his 
divinity, as St. Martin divided his cloak, it seems 
to have a fine air of generosity, if not a convincing 
air of sanity, It is much better than being a con- 
scientious objector, whose conscience is solitary, 
for its very theocracy is sociable. I prefer the 
man who will give half of his godhood to the man 
who will not give anything of his manhood 


But I only introduce the topic of Debs in con- 
nection with the topic of democracy, which Mr 
Upton Sinclair connects with it almost to the point 
of identification. Now Mr. Debs may be a democrat 
and even Mr. Sinclair may be a democrat; but, if 
so, he is an unconscious democrat who does not 
happen to know what is meant by democracy 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


He uses the word twenty times to a page; and I 
really think the time has come to make some pro- 
test against this unfortunate political term being 
repeated in so ceaseless and senseless a fashion. 
As it is, it is employed anywhere because it is 
employed to mean anything. The American 
Socialists, we are told, want the conscientious 
objector released because it would be more demo- 
cratic to release him. They suggest that England 
is actually more democratic than America because 
it releases him more readily or treats him more 
humanely. They suggest it is a disgrace to 
American democracy that so conscientious an 
objector is objected to in so practical a fashion. 
Now what on earth does all this mean ? What on 
arth does democracy mean? It means that the 
people rule; it is one of the very few words 





SHOT BY THE BOLSHEVISTS AND BURIED WITHOUT COFFINS: THE REMAINS 


AND RADKO DIMITRIEFF EXHUMED. 


which really cannot be made to mean anything 
else. If the American people wish to crush a 
particular minority, the American Government will 
be democratic if it crushes that minority. If the 
American people are more angry than the English 
people, the American Government will be demo- 
cratic if it is more severe than the English Govern- 
ment. If the American people wish a pacifist 
boiled in oil, , the American Government will be 
democratic if it boils him in oil. It may not 
be humane, it may not be even just, it may not 
be in any sense right; but it will most certainly 
be democratic. It is obviously merely a matter of 
the meaning of words; and even if you think, as 
I do, that democracy is a good thing, that is not 
within a thousand miles of saying that it can only 


do good things 


As a fact, I fancy, the comparative humani- 
tarianism of the English in such cases is not a 
mark of democracy It is rather a mark of aris 
tocracy I do not_say this as expressing a mere 
dissent either from the aristocracy or the humani 
tarianism. I am glad if the peace cranks were 
treated relatively well in England; I would myself 
have treated them better, and I think they could 


OF GENERALS RUSSK! 


safely have been treated better. But I do not 
think this is due to democracy, for two simple 
reasons—first, that amiability is not a particularly 
democratic virtue; and second, that England is 
not a particularly democratic country. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who intervened for the imprisoned pacifists, 
certainly from highly chivalrous motives, is a very 
good specimen of the kind of Englishman who 
would probably intervene for them. He was 
acting like an aristocrat; if you like to put it so, 
he was acting like a gentleman. But he certainly 
was not acting especially like a democrat ; and he 
will be very much annoyed with Mr. Sinclair or 
Mr. Debs if they tell him he was. The aristocrat 
has no difficulty in sympathising with a minority, 
especially a cultured minority ; above all, he has 
no difficulty in thinking of it as consisting of 
persons, and having 
a sort of respect for 
persons. The virtue 
of a democracy is 
that it is more im- 
personal. It is too 
large to be bribed 
or intrigued into 
sympathy with a 
family or a_ club. 
The democrat only 
hears that the flag 
or the cause has 
been insulted by 
somebody; and 
passes on that scme- 
body a__ sentence 
which is indignant, 
but none the less 
impersonal, and even 
impartial. The aris- 
tocrat suffers from 
knowing that that 
somebody is_ really 
a Somebody. He 
remembers that the 
mau wrote a_ book, 
that he was eccen- 
trically educated, and 
not infrequently that 
he is his own second 
cousin. There is 
something to be said 
for both systems; for my own part, with all its 
dangers, I should prefer democracy. But as for 
the notion that there is something specially tender 
and tolerant about democracy, there are a hundred 
answers to it in history. One rather relevant 
one will be sufficient here. I mean the fact that 
a mob in democratic America will sometimes 
do what was sometimes done by the wildest 
medieval mob, but something which one cannot 
easily fancy done by a modern English mob. It 
will burn a man alive. 


There are several reasons for correcting this 
confusion, and one that has a practical deduction 
just now. If the German people made unjust war 
indirectly, you do not mend matters by calling 


them a demcoracy and letting them make it 


directly. Democracy may be just, but it does 
not mean an incapacity for injustice What it 
does mean is a responsibility for injustice As a 


fact, it is those who will not hold it responsible 
who really deny that it can rule Those who 
Say it cannot sin, and must not suffer, mean 
that it does not will and cannot act. It is they 
who miss the noble meaning of the word with 
which they weary the world 
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THE MARRIAGE OF LADY DIANA MANNERS: AT ST. MARGARET'S. 


PuotoGrapus By N.I., C.N.. 


ALFIERI, AND PicTURE SERVICE. 





























AND THE HON. MICHAEL CHARTERIS. 








LADY DIANA COOPER AND HER 


The marriage of Lady Diana Manners, youngest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Rutland, to Mr. A. Duff Cooper, D.S.0., son of Lady Agnes Cooper, which took place at 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, on June 2, aroused the greatest interest. Lady Diana's 
dress of gold tissue was simple in design, but was covered with lace ; while the train was 
also of heirloom lace. The train-bearers were the bride’s two nephews and her niece. 





THE TRAIN-BEARERS: LADY CAROLINE PAGET; LORD ELCHO; 
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MISS VIRGINIA PARSONS, THE DAUGHTER 
OF MISS VIOLA TREE (MRS. ALAN PARSONS). 





HUSBAND: LEAVING THE CHURCH. 


' 


The departure of the wedding cortége from the church was rendered picturesque by 
the innovation of a group of children, who strewed roses in their path. Royalty was 
represented by the Duke of Connaught, Lady Patricia Ramsay, and Prince Arthur ot 
Connaught ; and Society rallied in great force for the coremony, which was of exceptional 
interest as well as exceptionally picturesque. 
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THE “VICTORY” DERBY: NOTABLE ENTRANTS FOR THE GREAT RACE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT AND GENERAL. 








S 
Lay Teens si LORD GLANELY’S “GRAND PARADE.” oe MAJOR W. ASTOR 
“ALL ALONE.” “ BUCHAN.” 














i LORD GLANELY’S ee SIR W. NELSON’S sail SIR W. GILBEY’S es SIR A. BLACK’S ‘ THE 


“ DOMINION.” i “ TANGIERS.”’ ‘““PAPER MONEY.”’ PANTHER.”’ 














THE MOST-TALKED-OF HORSE AMONG THE STARTERS FOR THE “VICTORY’’ DERBY ON JUNE 4: 

“THE PANTHER,’’ OWNED BY SIR A. BLACK. 

a — crrrwrwremnrd } 
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The resumption of the Derby this year aroused enormous popular interest. The race was 


guineas was placed on ‘“‘ The Panther,’’ when he came into the sale ring at Newmarket 
not run during the last four years of the war (1915 to 1918), but before that there had last year. The popularity of the ‘Victory’? Derby war intensified by the announcement 


been no break in the annual continuity of the event since the first Derby took place that the King and Queen would be present, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Princess 
in 1780. On that occasion the winner was Sir Charles Bunbury’s ‘‘ Diomed,’’ afterwards Mary, and Prince Albert. The royal party arranged to drive to the course from Epsom. 
sold for 50 guineas. By way of contrast, it may be recalled that a reserve of 40,000 Even before the day great crowds began to gather there, 
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THE FIRST “ VICTORY” TROOPING OF THE COLOUR: A STATELY CEREMONY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS RY BrRiTIsH ILLUSTRA1IONS, C N., AND SpoRtT AND GENERAL. 





N i FOREIGN OFFICERS PASSING THE KING AND THE PRINCE OF 
‘ WALES: OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 





























: A ROYAL TRIO: (LEFT TO RIGHT) THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE KING, AND THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
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A NEW WEARER OF THE ORDER OF MERIT: FIELD-MARSHAL ROYAL SPECTATORS: THE QUEEN AND QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
SIR DOUGLAS HAIG—AND INTERESTED ONLOOKERS. WITH OTHER MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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The ‘Victory ’’ Trooping of the Colour in Hyde Park, in honour of the King’s Birthday 
on June 3, was a wonderfully impressive ceremony, the Park forming a much more 
picturesque setting than the Horse Guards Parade. The Brigade of Guards and the 
Household Cavalry were in khaki, while colour was lent to the picture by the scarlet and 
gold of the massed bands, and the State uniforms of the Household Cavalry band, Behind 





the King, at the saluting base, were the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Connaught, and 
Sir Douglas Haig. In the photograph showing the Royal Pavilion may be seen (from 
left to right) the Queen (third from left), Queen Alexandra, Princess Victoria, Princess Mary, 
Princess Arthur of Connaught, and Lady Patricia Ramsay. Prince Henry is seen standing 
behind Princess Mary in the photograph, und Prince Albert on the extreme right. 
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CAMERA NEWS: IN BEYROUT, PARIS, VERSAILLES, AND LONDON. 


PuHoioGrapus BY ZABBAL, C.N., ILLUSTRATIONS BURKAU, AND Sport AND GENERAL. 
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| ] PARIS: AMERICAN AND FRENCH SOLDIERS AT WORK. A PRINTING-PRESS IN A GERMAN RAILWAY WAGON AT VERSAILLES. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES RECEIVES THE CITY FREEDOM: SIGNING AFTER INSTALLING THE PRINCE OF WALES AS GRAND MASTER: || 
THE ROLL—(ON THE RIGHT, PRINCE ALBERT). KNIGHTS OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GEORGE LEAVING ST. PAUL’S. || 
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The Emir Feisul, who as Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the King of Hedjaz did 
uch good service in the war, recently arrived at Beyrout, in Syria. In the right-hand 
oup the figures in front are (left to right)—-Sub-Commissioner Copin (chief French 
Administrator), General Hamelin (commanding the French Army of Occupation), the 
Mayor of Beyrout, the Emir Feisul, General Fane (commanding the British Army of 
Occupation), the Cadi (Grand Imam of Beyrout), and the Mufti (Grand Sheikh of 


Beyrout).--The Pershing Stadium at Joinville, just outside the Paris wall, has been 
built by the Americans in France, at a cost of 600,000 francs, for the Inter-Allied Games, 
to be held from June 22 to July 6. After the Games it will be presented to the French 
Government.——-(n May 29 the Prince of Wales was admitted, by right of patrimony, to 
the Freedom of the City of London at the Guildhall, On June 2 he was installed in 
St. Paul's Cathedral as Grand Master of the Order of St, Michael and St. George. 
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TO BE MADE INTO PARKS: DEMOLISHING PARIS FORTIFICATIONS. 


DRAWN BY L. SABATTIER. 
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PROVIDING MORE OPEN SPACES, AND WORK FOR UNEMPLOYED: THE DEMOLITION OF THE FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS. 
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The experience of the war, and of bombardment by long-range ‘‘ Berthas,’’ proved that the 
old fortifications of Paris, dating from the time of Louis Philippe and used in 1870, would 
now be of little use as defences, The military authorities and the Municipal Council, who 
had held opposing views on the subject, recently came to an agreement, and it was decided 
to carry out a long-considered project. The fortifications are to be demolished—-the huge 
walls razed, and the moats filled in—and in their place parks and recreation grounds will 


be laid out, while an eighth of the space to be levelled (some 478 acres in all) will be 
occupied by workmen's dwellings on the garden city plan on each side of the main roads 
leading out of Paris. Thus more breathing space will be provided for the increasing 
population, and at the same time work will be found for the numerous unemployed formerly 
engaged on munitions. The City of Paris is to pay the State {4,000,000 for the new land. Our 
drawing shows a gang of stone-breakers commencing work—|Drawing Copyrighted m U.S, and Canada.) 
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REFUGEES IN MESOPOTAMIA. 


ANY and varied are the beneficent results of 
the British occupation of Mesopotamia ; but 
of all that has been done there is certainly nothing 
that can outvie the splendid work in connection 
with the Christian refugees from Turkish, Kurdish, 
and Persian tyranny. When Turkey declared war 
against Russia, most of the Christian inhabitants 
of the territory between Mosul, Lake Van, and 
Urmia, Armenians, and Assyrians, or East Syrians, 
joined Russia and fought on the side of the Allies. 
The Russian retreat eventually left these people, 
ill-armed and scattered, to wage an unequal con- 
test against the Turks and their common enemy, 
the Kurds; and when in despair they tried to 
escape through Persia, the Persians drove them 
back. They fought desperately, and even won 
gallant victories against great odds several times; 
but in the end they had no chance, and in their 
thousands they were compelled to seek refuge 
from their enemies. 


For some time they found themselves unable 
to effect their escape. Then one of our air officers 
in Mesopotamia flew to Urmia, and was able to 
make plans whereby a British convoy was sent to 
aid them when they had reached a certain point 
on their way to our lines in Persia, at Hamadan ; 


A WORD FOR WRESTLING. 


OXING is once more fiourishing mightily, and 
I am glad it should be so, for it is one of the 
finest of personal pastimes, and unsurpassed as a 
physical and moral discipline. But why is it that 
the sister art of wrestling, @nother essentially 
English game, is so unjustly neglected ? It is one 
of the oldest of English sports, as we know from 
the many references in the literature of ‘‘ Merrie 
England.” Who, if he loves to live (as I do) 
under the greenwood tree in Robin Hood's blithe 
company, does not remember the noble array of 
prizes offered by the famous outlaw in a wrestling 
tournament ? dt is, indeed, surprising that the 
oldest of our Ludi Humaniores has never yet been 
systematically practised at Oxford and Cambridge 
The reason why it is#neglected there is probably 
because none of the; Public Schools—not even 
Blundell's, where “ girt Jan Ridd’”’ acquired the 
art of felling his man—countenances wrestling, 
chiefly, no doubt, because of an exaggerated fear 
of green-stick fractures and other injuries. But 
such casualties are not at all likely to occur if the 
bouts take place on well-matured turf or a suit- 
able mat, and there is more danger of snapping 
a bone in a fast tackle at Rugby football, 


Fey By EDWARD E. LONG. 


hospitals have been established for the commu- 
nity’s benefit; and an orphanage for, sad to say, 
the nine hundred orphans. Those of the refugees 
who are fit to work are employed on road con- 
struction and other duties in the settlement, and 
they are given reasonable rates of pay, with the 
result that perfect harmony prevails. 


but Turkish pressure was so strong that thousands 
perished, and the survivors, numbering some 
50,000, were in a deplorable condition when 
they reached British protection. At once the 
problem became pressing of dealing with them 
effectively, so as to prevent the spread of 
disease, and to feed, clothe, and house them. 
Accordingly it was decided to transfer them to 
a special camp at Ba’qubah, 33 miles N.E. of 
3aghdad, and connected by rail with that place. 
Here quarters were soon provided for the entire 
colony of 50,000 soldiers, and gradually they were 


Two great divisions amongst the refugees are 
the Armenians and the East Syrians; and, accord- 
ingly, they dwell in entirely separate areas in the 
camp—a wise and cautious proceeding, since they 
profess quite different branches of the Christian 
faith, and speak a different language. The Ar- 
menians are much better known than the East 
Syrians, and may be divided into two sections— 
the Ashivet, or independent tribesmen, and the 
Ryat, or subject people. These, again, are divided 
into various clan communities, such as the men 
of Tiari, and Tkhuma, of Jilu Baz, Gowar, Shams- 


transferred thither from Hamadan. 


Since August last year the refugees have been 
in residence at Ba’qubah, and at the present time 
this city of refuge is really a wonderful sight, and 
a monumental credit to British pluck, skill, en- 
durance, and humanity. Everything possible has 


been done for these poor people. Naturally, houses 
could not be provided, but they are well cared for dim, Tergawar and Mergawar, and Bohtan. All 


in tents, and thc'r settlement boasts, in addition, claim to be descended from the ancient Assyrians ; 
The and in their picturesque dress, with their pointed 
black beards and conical hats, they look as if they 
might have just stepped down from the Layard 
sculptures at the British Museum. Their language 
is Syriac, and their faith is Nestorian Christianity. 


a railway station, churches, and a market. 
roads and pathways, water-supply, and drainage 
systems are as efficient as British military organisa- 
tion can make them. Not only are the refugees 
fed and clothed, but their children go to school; 





& By E. B. OSBORN. 


The choice, then, is between the Lancashire 
catch-as-catch-can and the Northern style so 
triumphantly practised by the twenty-stone Stead- 
man and the nineteen-stone Lowden, and other 
mountainous celebrities of the Grasmere Ring. A 
Lancastrian myself, I have a patriotic prejudice in 
favour of the stark Lancashire game, which has 
certainly produced some amazingly fine little 
athletes, leopard-like in their strength and agility. 
It was an eight-stone Lancastrian wrestler. origin- 
ally a miner, who taught me the use of the “ half- 
Nelson’? and many another device for self- 
defence at close quarters, which proved invaluable 
in the various “ scrapping - hitches’’ I had to 
take on, willy-nilly, in my wander - years in the 
Far West. 


But, if wrestling is to become one of our regular 
pastimes, what form should be adopted ? There is 
a very large choice. Many foreign countries have 
their own indigenous systems, and some of them 
have excellent points. The Icelandic glima is a 
very charming variety ; the Swiss swingen is also 
a swift and exhilarating style. The Japanese 
ju-jitsu is to some extent acclimatised in this 
country—in a decidedly mild and bowdlerised 
form—and the swmo of the same origin, which is 
really the catch-as-catch-can style, with much 
quaint ceremonial added, interested thousands of 
visitors to the White City some years ago. It is 
most unlikely, however, that any alien style can 
ever catch on in this country. So the choice 
actually rests between the styles that are in- 
digenous in England—that is to say, the Lancashire 
catch-as-catch-can, the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land style, and the hugging-and-heaving in linen 
jackets (which provide a holt) which was still 
practised -in Devon and Cornwall in pre-war days. 
But the West Country style is more artificial than 
that which is still popular in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and not so easily judged, so that it 
may as well be ruled out forthwith. 


But I am very sure that catch-as-catch-can, 
with its long spells of ground-wrestling, will never 
be cultivated at our Public Schools and Universities. 
It is a most difficult game to judge, and offers more 
opportunities than any other of foul play; so that 
it is the fine, free, honest Cumberland and West- 
morland style which must be chosen There is 
no finer exercise. 
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OIL AND COAL AS RIVALS. © By J. T. SMITH, «§1'Kch,» 





I’ is rather remarkable, considering that oil and 

coal are generally looked ufion as contrasting 
fuels, that the products we can Obtain from them 
are so similar, In this country most coal is used 
in its solid form as fuel to raise heat or to obtain 
steam; but in other countries, and» particularly 
in Germany, coal is distilled, so as to obtain from 
it a number of valuable products 


The diagrams on another page show some 
of the principal products that can be got 
from petroleum, and aiso those that can be 
got from coal The petrol used to propel 
motor -cars is counterbalanced by the benzol 
got from coals, which can be used for the same 
purpose, Phe parathn oil used in our lamps 
(or something very simular) can also be obtained 


from coal 


Gas-oil, which is a petroleum product used for 
enriching coal gas, is very similar to a product 
that can be obtained from coal Good fuel-oil 
can be got both from petroleum and from coal 
It is, of course, well known that the principal part 
of the Navy's fuel oil comes from American 
petroleum; but it is not so well known that 
during the last year of the war a considerable 
quantity of fuel-oil was obtaimed in England from 
cannel coal In addition to many thousands of 


cubic feet of gas per ton of coal, there was obtained 


from this cannel coal (and is still being obtained) 
about forty gallons per ton of excellent fuel-oil. 
This oil, when tested under boilers for steam- 
raising purposes, proved very efficient; and only 
a technical disqualification prevented it from being 
used as naval fuel-oil. However, when mixed with 
fuel-oil of petroleum origin, the mixture was suit- 


able for naval fuel 


For many years past products similar to all 
the principal petroleum products have been got 
from a mineral known as oil-shale, some three 
thousand tons of which is mined annually in 
Scotland. From this shale we get excellent fuel- 
oi¥, good lamp-oil, lubricating-oils, and other liquid 
products similar to those from petroleum. It is 
remarkable also that paraffin- wax, which con 
Stitutes the ordinary wax candles now in such 
general use, can be obtained from coal, from 


petroleum, and from shale. 


The distillation of coal, and the turning of it 
into the numerous liquid products which can be 
so obtained, is a far more economical manner of 


using coal than that of shovelling it on to fires 


or into furnaces 


All oil figures have been upset by the war, and 
many of the data on which exact statistics can be 
founded are not available. Bit we may give the 


following rough estimate as to the world’s annual 


consumption of oil products— Tons 
British Empire - - - = = = 10,000,000 
United States - - - - - - - 40,000,000 


European Allies 
France, Italy, Roumania, etc.- 3,300,000 


Russia «= = = = =< 2 = = = 9,000,000 


Rest of World = « =.« = <« « 8,000,000 
Total - - - - = 70,300,000 


The British Empire's requirement is large 
because of the enormous consumption of oil-fuel 
by the Grand Fleet during the war. In countries 
like the United States and Russia, which produce 
enormous quantities of oil, oil-fuel to a large extent 
takes the place of coal, and this accounts for the 
large consumption in those countries. America, 
for example, consumes at home far more oil than 
she exports; and, as the export trade of Russia 
has been practically non-existent since the outbreak 
of the war, all the oil produced there must be con- 
umed or put into storage. Although the British 
-mpire has to rely mainly on foreign countries for 
he oil it consumes, there is good reason to hope 
hat ip a few years’ time we shall be producing that 
oil from within our own borders. Egypt, North- 
Western Canada, British New Guinea, and certain 
other parts of the Empire contain great possibilities 
in this respect. Much capital and a considerable 


time will be needed to develop these resources. 
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SYRIAN AND ARMENIAN REFUGEES NEAR BAGHDAD: IN BRITISH CARE. 
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A TOWN OF TENTS FOR 50,000 REFUGEES: BA’QUBAH CAMP, 
NEAR BAGHDAD, ORGANISED BY THE BRITISH. 





REFUGEES IN CAMP: A VIEW OF ONE OF THEIR SHELTERS ; 
WITH A SMALL BOY SALUTING. 
































BRITISH ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE FEEDING OF 





“HOSPITALS HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED '"’: REFUGEE 





50,000 EXILED PEOPLE: REFUGEES DRAWING 
THEIR RATIONS. 




















“REFUGEES FIT TO WORK ARE EMPLOYED ON 
ROAD - CONSTRUCTION '’: WATCHING A MOTOR- 








PATIENTS AND VISITORS AT A HOSPITAL COOK- 


HOUSE. ee 























USEFULLY EMPLOYED: SOME OF THE 900 REFUGEE 
ORPHANS FOR WHOM AN ORPHANAGE HAS BEEN 








TRACTOR PASSING. 








ESTABLISHED. 
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LIKE FIGURES IN THE LAYARD SCULPTURES: MEMBERS OF 




















on THE SHAMSDIM CLAN (NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS). ALLIES: REFUGEES IN CAMP--A TYPICAL BAZAAR SCENE. 


ESCAPED FROM THE TURKS AFTER FIGHTING FOR THE 
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After the Russian retreat from Trans-Caucasia, most of the Christian inhabitants of the 
region between Mosul, Lake Van, and Urmia, who had fought gallantly on the side of the 
Allies, were left to struggle alone against the Turks and Kurds. Faced with great odds, 
they tried to escape through Persia, but the Persians drove them back. Eventually a 
British air officer from Mesopotamia flew to Urmia and arranged for a convoy to bring 
them to our lines at Hamadan, in Persia. Thousands perished, and the survivors, some 
50,000, reached British protection in a deplorable condition. They were transferred to a 








special camp at Ba’qubah, 33 miles north-east of Baghdad, and there everything possible 
has been done for their welfare by the British authorities. They are fed and clothed ; 
hospitals, schools, and an orphanage have been established, as well as churches, a market, 
and a railway station. Armenians and East Syrians are kept separate, as their language 
and form of faith differ. The central photograph above shows a group of Van Armenians. 
An article giving the full story of the refugees will be found on another page. The 
writer compares their picturesque dress to figures in the Layard sculptures. 
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“ABOUT A NUMBER OF THINGS.” 


A Chat on Science by SIR RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S.: 
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MAD DOGS AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


PART: _{1. 

ASTEUR himself strongly urged us not to-aim 

at the establishment of his preventive treat- 
ment in London, but rather to persuade the 
British Government to take the far more effective 
step of excluding rabies altogether from the 
British Islands. He urgently insisted that if a 
six months’ quarantine were imposed upon all dogs 
entering the British Islands, whilst all dogs were 
muzzled for a year or two when out of doors and 
all stray dogs taken in charge, rabies would cease 
to exist in our ocean-guarded area—and the need 
for the special anti-rabic treatment devised by him 
would in this country be non-existent. The 


rabies is in a late stage of incubation may by their 
bites convey the disease, though fortunately in 
this stage they are little disposed to bite. This 
has led formerly to the erroneous notion that the 
bite of an angry but healthy dog may produce the 
disease ; but it is, on the contrary, the fact that 
the bite of an uninfected animal, however enraged, 
cannot give rise to it. 


The parasitic microbe which is at work was not 
seen or isolated by Pasteur; but its existence 
was confidently accepted by him, and made the 
basis of his procedure. Lock-jaw, or tetanus, 

is another disease of the nervous 
centres in many respects similar to 
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rabies, and its microbe has for many 
years been known, isolated, seen, and 
dealt with. Since Pasteur’s time minute 
granules, called after their discoverer 
the corpuscles of Negri, were shown to 
occur constantly in the brain and cord 
of rabid animals, and were thought to 
be the microbes of rabies. That view 
has not been confirmed. It has now 
been shown that ‘ the microbe of 
rabies’’ is one of those excessively 
minute disease-causing microbes which 
are described as “ filter-passers,’”’ be- 
cause they are not removed from a fluid 
which is passed through the densest 
filtering material, such as a cake of 
plaster of Paris. It was detected by a 








WHERE THE VICTOR OF HYDROPHOBIA IS BURIED: 


THE TOMB OF PASTEUR IN PARIS. 


As Sir Ray Lankester says.in the article on this page: “Of the many thousands 
The world, 
therefore, owes him a great debt. Louis Pasteur was born in 1822, and died 
in 1895. His funeral was attended by delegates from all over the world. The 
interior of his burial vault, richly decorated in marble and mosaic, is shown in 


treated by Pasteur’s method, not 1! in 200 has developed rabies.” 


the other photograph on this page. 


Government, by the advice of its medical officers, 
proceeded in 1897 to enforce muzzling over large 
areas in which rabies existed, and also the arrest 
of all stray dogs and quarantine at the ports of 
entry. Mr. Walter Long, the responsible Minister, 
resolutely carried out this plan, in: spite of much 
opposition and criticism, and met with deserved 
success. In two years the disease had disappeared 
in Great Britain except for, one area in Wales— 
which became free after 1900. In the ten years 
preceding 1899, 104 deaths from rabies (hydro- 
phobia) in man were registered in the United 
Kingdom. In 1902 two deaths were registered. 
From that date no death from hydrophobia has 
been notified in the United Kingdom; but the 
danger has become imminent, since within the 
last few months, in various localities in the South 
of England, some 190 cases of rabies in dogs 
have been officially reported. We may have full 
confidence that the authorities, by applying the 
experience obtained under Mr. Walter Long, will, 
if conscientiously and intelligently assisted by the 
public, be able now again in a few months to 
release the country from this terrible situation. 


From the fact that rabies does not rapidly 
develop in an animal which has been infected by 
the bite of a rabid dog, but requires a period of 
“incubation '” during which the virus is making 
its way from the wound to the central nervous 
system—where it must arrive in order to pro- 
duce the definite and deadly symptoms of the 
disease—-Pasteur inferred that a living microbe is 
at work, which slowly multiplies and spreads from 
the seat of infection. He determined by careful 
experiment that it is not carried by the blood, but 
spreads with varying rate along the nerves—from 
the smaller ones involved in the wound to the 
larger trunks, and so to the spinal cord on to the 
brain. In man the period of travel or incubation 
is as short as a fortnight in some cases, and in 
others as ‘ong as several months. The explanation 
of this delay has not yet been found, Usually it is 
from six weeks to three months. Dogs in which 


Japanese investigator, Nogushi, in 1912, 
and has during the war been minutely 
studied—together with other filter-pass- 
ing microbes causing deadly disease— 
by Major-General Sir John Rose Brad- 
ford and his colleagues at the British 
War Hospital at Etaples. They are 
now publishing their important dis- 
coveries. Pasteur was led by his investigation 
of rabies to the conclusion that it was not 
possible to “‘cure’’ or arrest 


of the microbe of rabies already lodged there. 
This system of injection of the anti-body obtained 
as described from rabbits was fully demonstrated 
by Pasteur, in a series of test experiments on 
animals, to be efficacious and safe. Then he 
applied it to men, women, and children bitten 
by rabid dogs and awaiting the issue in the 
terrible uncertainty of the incubation period. 
The sooner the treatment is applied after the bite 
the better the chance ; but a week, ten days—even 
a fortnight—is probably not too late. Of the 
many thousands bitten and treated by Pasteur’s 
method since it was established, not one in two 
hundred have developed rabies ; _and even persons 
who have received very severe bites from undoubt- 
edly rabid dogs, and would in four cases out of five 
have died without Pasteur’s treatment, have, when 
it was applied in reasonable time, been saved from 
the further development of the microbe and its 
awful consequences—rabies, or hydrophobia. — 


It is sometimes supposed that Pasteur was 


seeking by his treatment to inoculate a “‘ bitten ”’ 
subject with a more quickly acting but less 
poisonous variety of the rabic microbe, and so 
habituate the-subject to the milder microbe before 
the slowly incubating but more deadly variety could 
arrive in the central nervous system. This was, 
certainly, not: Pasteur’s own view of the matter. 
He himself declared that his purpose was to inject 
large quantities of the ‘‘ anti-body ” (or “ vaccinal 
substance,’’ as he called it) into the bitten person. 
He showed that the “‘ anti-body ”’ can be introduced 
by subcutaneous injection, or through the blood- 
vessels, into the system, whilst infection with the 
rabic microbe cannot be ensured by such hypodermic 
injection. This was, and remains, the method em- 
ployed in the Pasteur treatment. Had Pasteur’s 
purpose been to introduce a modified variety of the 
rabic microbe, he would have done so through the 
nerves and nerve-centres. Lastly, it is the fact 
that the microbe of rabies itself is not altered in 





rabies once the microbe had 
reached the great nerve centres. 
He found, however, that the 
growth of the deadly poisonous 
microbe in the nerve centres is 
accompanied by the production 
of an ‘‘anti- body” or “ im- 
munising body ’’—a_ chemical 
material. Such bodies are pro- 
duced by the activity of many 
other disease-causing microbes, 
and have been injected into 
animals to “ immunise’”’ them, 
or protect them against the 
special poison of the microbe 
connected with them. By in- 
oculating monkeys with the 
rabic virus from dogs, and pass- 
ing it on from monkey to 
monkey, Pasteur found that he 
could obtain large quantities of 
the anti-body and use it to 
protect or “‘immunise’’ dogs. 
But the best source of this 














immunising material he found to 
be the spinal cords and brains 
of rabbits inoculated with rabid 
virus. The cords and brains are removed from the 
dead rabbits, and hung up for several days to dry 
in strictly aseptic conditions. Increasing quantities 
of the ‘‘immunising body ” form each day in the 
brains and cords so treated, the microbes of rabies 
diminishing in number. , In some instances Pasteur 
obtained, in this way, cords which had lost all 
infective power but were rich in the immunising 
body. -By “ mashing” the dried cords with meat 
broth a liquid is obtained which is rich in the anti- 
body. This, when injected beneath the skin of an 
animal previously bitten by a rabid dog and still 
in the “ incubation stage” of rabies, is absorbed 
into the system and arrests the further development 


THE TOMB 


OF PASTEUR, THE GREAT FRENCH PATHOLOGIST: 


THE RICH INTERIOR. 


virulence by cultivation in different animals. When 
Pasteur spoke of ‘‘ an attenuation of the virus ” 
in the drying spinal cords of the rabbits, he was 
careful to show by experiment that the virulence 
of the microbe itself was not altered (as it is in the 
cultivation of some other disease-causing microbes), 
and he explains that by “ attenuation of the virus ” 
in this case he meant simply its weakening by the 
numerical reduction of the number of living microbes 
in it—amounting to their complete destruction in 
some cases, where he found, nevertheless, that the 
cords were rich in “ anti-body,” and effective when 
injected in producing immunity. 





NOTE. — Our usual “ Science Jottings” will be found on page 834. 
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FISH-BREEDING IN THE CANTON DELTA: AN OBJECT LESSON FROM CHINA. 


























WITH DIVIDING BANKS PLANTED WITH MULBERRY, FOR 
SILK-WORMS: FISH-PONDS AT KUMCHUK. 


AT WORK ON TREADLE-PUMPS: PARTIALLY EMPTYING 
A POND BEFORE CLEARING IT OF FISH. 












































DRIVING FISH IN A POND WITH A LENGTH OF CLOSELY WOVEN 
SPLIT BAMBOO: NEARING THE END. 





WITHIN P THE BAMBOO ENCLOSURE: CATCHING FISH IN A NET 
AND TRANSFERRING THEM TO BASKETS. 
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A TYPE OF SCALES USED IN CHINA: WEIGHING BASKETS 
OF FISH BY MEANS OF A STEELYARD. 





LOADING A FISH-BOAT: A MAN ON BOARD PUMPING OUT 
AN OVERFLOW OF WATER BY TREADLE-PUMP. 























These interesting photograpts illustrate a system o fish-breeding in use in the Canton 
Delta, at Kumchuk, on the West River, in Southern China. One pond has been known 
to ‘produce about 14 cwt. of fish. Some of the ponds are used for breeding, and the 
very young fish are caught and sold for replenishing ponds elsewhere. In spring the 
ponds are emptied, and the soft mud is spread over the dividing banks, forming thus an 
excellent soil for the cultivation of mulberry, the leaves of which are used to feed silk- 





l 
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worms. The mulberries are cut down annually, hence th: Bareness of the banks in the 
photograph. The ponds are cleared of fish twice a year. First they are emptied unl 
the water is about waist-deep, by means of treadle-pumps. Then the fism are driven to 
the end of the pond by a length of closely woven split bamboo, pushed along the bottom. 
It is made in sections, and on reaching the end, sections no longer required are removed 
A net is spread within the enclosure, and the fish transferred to baskets carried by coolles. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE ATLANTIC. 


“[ HovcH one cannot yet write of the conquest 
of the Atlantic by a “ hopless’’ flight, neverthe- 
less the Atlantic has suffered its first defeat, and in 
due time it will be conquered. It may hurt our 
national pride to remember that the honour for 
this first defeat is not ours, but we cannot on that 
account withold the smallest fraction of the con- 
gratulations due from us to our cousins across 
the Atlantic. Though there is still to be won the 
honour of being first across without a stop, the 
fact remains that the first people to cross the 
Atlantic by air were the American crew of the 
American-built flying-boat ‘‘N.C.4,’’ with American 
engines. All honour, therefore, to Lieutenant- 
Commander Read, U.S. Navy, and his men! 


There is, when all is said and done, a certain 
poetic justice about the American victory. The 
first human flight on a power-driven aeroplane was 
accomplished by Mr. Orville Wright in 1903. The 
first flight off and on to water was made by Mr. 
Glenn Curtiss in 1911. The first flying-boat, as 
distinct from an aeroplane with floats, was built 
by Mr. Glenn Curtiss in 1911. All three machines 
were driven by engines designed and built by the 
builders of the aeroplanes; so that to America 
belongs also the honour of having produced the 
first aero-engines. Furthermore, early in 1914 
Mr. Glenn Curtiss produced the first successful 
multiple-engined flying-boat, which was driven 
first by two Curtiss engines, and later by three. 
So that, if anybody had a prescriptive right to be 
first across the Atlantic by air in a multiple-engined 
flying-boat, surely that person was an American., 


The justice of Fate in this matter is shown by 
the fact that the initials ‘‘N.C.,”’ by which the 
victorious American boat is known, stand for Navy 
Curtiss, the boat being, in fact, the joint pro- 
duction of the U.S. Naval Air Service and the afore- 
mentioned Glenn Curtiss. The purely scientific 
part of the design was largely the work of certain 
officials of the Department of Naval Construction, 
U.S. Navy, among whom a leading part was played 
by Mr. Jerome Hunsaker, a pioneer of aeronautical 
science who is recognised in Europe as well as in 
America as one of the 
leading men in_ this 
branch of research, 


The plain, practical, 
common-sense : engineer- 
ing part of the work was 
done by Mr. Glenn 
Curtiss, who, after his 
regular factories at Ham- 
mondsport and Buffalo 
were taken over by 
capitalists during the 
war and turned into 
pure “ production ’’ shops 
turning out standardised 
aeroplanes like sausages, 
built himself a big ex- 
perimental factory on 
Long Island, close to the 
Navy’s chief air station, 
where he devotes him- 
self entirely to experi- 
mental work such as is 
beloved by the genuine 
pioneer. For be it 
remembered Mr. Curtiss 
began flying in 1908, 
when nobody else except 
the Wright Brothers had 
flown, and he won the 
first Gordon-Bennett air 
race on a home-made 
aeroplane at Reims in 
1909, so that he is a pioneer in far more than 
water-flying. The series of “N.C.” boats, 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, were built in the Curtiss shops. ‘‘N.C.2” 
was scrapped before the Atlantic flight began; the 
other three reached the Azores; two were lost by 


Act of God and His sea, and “N.C.4” reached 
Lisbon and Plymouth. So Mr. Curtiss has fully 
justified the faith put in him by the U.S. Navy. 


The moving spirit, not only of the Atlantic 
flight, but of the idea behind it, is Commander 
John Towers, U.S. Navy, an officer of great fore- 
sight, energy, and courage, who made his name 





“STANDING ON ITS TAIL”: AN AEROPLANE LOOPING-THE- 

LOOP OVER HOUNSLOW, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM ANOTHER. 

This remarkably fine air-snapshot shows an Avro biplane, containing 

the pilot and two passengers, “standing on its tail” during the 
process of looping-the-loop. 


respected among naval aviators long before he 
embarked on this great adventure. Commander 
Towers learned to fly some years before the war. 
During the first two years of war he was extra 
Naval Attaché at the American Embassy in 





A NEW VIEW-POINT FOR WATCHING CRICKET! A MATCH IN PROGRESS AT HOUNSLOW PHOTOGRAPHED 


FROM THE AIR. 


Our photograph suggests a new point of view for cricket enthusiasts ; although the presence of many aerial spectators might prove 


slightly disturbing to the players. 


London, and during that time he was intimately 
in touch with all the latest developments in naval 
aviation. Everybody concerned with aviation re- 
garded him as an Ally, though officially he was 
neutral, and one believes that whatever he learned 


By C. G. GREY, 


@ Editor of “The Aeroplane.” 


in this country from our experiences was well paid 
for by the sound criticism and advice which he 
gave in return. 


When he went back to the United - States 
Commander Towers devoted himself to making 
the U.S. Naval Air Service the best service of its 
kind in the world. America was not in the war 
long enough for his ambition to be fulfilled, but 
in the time available he accomplished wonders. 
When war ceased, at any rate for the time 
being, the U.S. Naval Air Service determined to 
be first across the Atlantic, and the U.S. Navy 
gave the proposition its full support, regarding the 
whole job as being on a par with naval manoeuvres. 
We have now seen the result of that far-sighted 
outlook. The U.S. Navy strung its ships along the 
line from Newfoundland to the Azores, and from 
the Azores to Lisbon and Brest, affording their 
personnel and the crews of the flying-boats excellent 
practice in co-operation at sea. Incidentally, they 
have demonstrated quite conclusively the practi- 
cability of the scheme which one ventured to put 
up oneself during the war, advocating that when 
America began to deliver big bombing machines 
to Europe they should be flown across over a line 
of ships, which would mark their course for them 
and would retrieve them if they fell in by the way. 


Though only one “N.C.” boat made the journey 
to England, hardly less credit is due to the skip- 
pers and crews of the other boats. Be it remembered 
these two also flew from Rockaway Beach to New- 
foundland and thence almost to the Azores—alto- 
gether a matter of 2000 miles—before they gave 
in, and then they retired only because of being 
badly damaged. One is particularly struck by the 
skill and gallantry of Lieutenant-Commander 
Towers and his crew, who, after being brought 
down at sea by mechanical troubles which pre- 
vented him from flying, navigated the boat under 
her Own power on the water for 200 miles and 
reached port safely without help. 


Our only consolation in losing the honour of 
being first across the Atlantic is that in some 
way some of our people helped the Americans 

towards success. When 
Mr: Curtiss was building 
his first multiple-engined 
machine in 1914, with 
the intention that it 
should fly the Atlantic, 
the pilot selected for it 
was Lieutenant John 
Porte (late) R.N., now 
Colonel John Porte, 
C.M.G., R.A.F. Lieuten- 
ant Porte, with his ex- 
perience of the sea, had 
certain alterations made 
_ in the hull, which made 
all the difference between 
getting off the water 
with a big load and 
not getting off. From 
that joint experimental 
boat are descended all 
the big flying - boats, 
culminating on our side 
in the famous “ Felix- 
stowe Fury,’’ the biggest 
of all the Porte boats, 
and on the American side 
in the victorious ‘‘N.C.” 
boats ; so that, if Colonel 
Porte is not the father 
of the “N.C.” boats, he 
is at least their uncle. 
Also, perhaps, we may 
claim a little of the credit 
by way of the experience of naval aviation which 
Commander Towers gained while in this country. 
Thus, and because of our blood-relationship with 
the American people, perhaps we may claim ~ 
little reflected glory from the American viwewry. 


+) 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR: AN AERIAL GUNNER READY FOR ACTION. 


Faom an R.A.F. Orrictat Puotrocrarn, 
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MOMENT FOR FIRING ON A GERMAN SUBMARINE, 











|. “READY FOR THE ATTACK": AN AIRCRAFT GUNNER AWAITING THE 





pee 




















Our illustration forms a part of the Royal Air Force's remarkably interesting pictorial | stated in the official description, which is merely: “Ready for the attack. Awaiting the 
record of the great services rendered by it over land and sea during the war. In this | moment for firing on a German submarine with two guns of a large cali oe ae 
case the particular type of airship on which the gunner is seen ready for action is not . photograph itself, however, is sufficiently self-explanatory. 
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JAPANESE “WAYS OF CHIVALRY”: A DISPLAY OF ANCIENT 


DRAWN BY OUR SpsciAL ARTIS 








SALUTE TO AN : 
ADVERSARY 













A SHORT ADORESS ON Busine 
BY MR. GONNOSKE KOMA), 
























USING TWO SWORDS, 


NABEBUTA (SAUCEPAN LIDS) 
VERSUS SWORD 








WIELDING “SAUCEPAN LIDS,” SICKLE AND CHAIN, AND JAPANESE « HALBERDS”: BOUTS WTI 


The second annual display of the Budokwai, held at the Aeolian Hall on May 31, was extraordinarily interesting apd picturesque. ~The Budokwai is a school of instruction [ weight at 
in Japanese “ ways of chivalry,’’ which include contests with various weapons of ancient origin. Mr. Masatada Sonobe gave a demonstration of Kendo, fencing with a two- attacked 

handed sword, and of fencing with a sword in each hand. Then he showed the use of the Nabebuta (saucepan-lids) so named from the story of a certain master of fence ‘with a m 
who told his pupils that they could attack him at any hour of the day or night, and was accordingly attacked while cooking rice ; whereupon he successfully defended himself | of Ju-jits 


with the saucepan lids. Next, Mr. Sonobe wielded the Kusarigama (sickle and chain) used by farmers in old times for self-defence. A chain about 5 ft. long, with a Vereker 1 
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OF ANCIENT FIGHTING METHODS BY THE BUDOKWAI, IN LONDON. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpsciAL ARTIST. S. BzEGG. 
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SWORP DANCE 
AND 
RECITATION 


oe 


_ WAGINATA™ 
EXERCISE 


KUSARIGAMA (SICKLE AND CHAIN ) 
VERSUS SWORD. 


JUDO (GENTLE ART OF 
SELF DEFENCE.) 
LADY THROWS MAN 


‘e * 
NAGINATA (JAPANESE HALBERD| 


“ 


VERSUS TWO-HANDED SWORD, 


- es oe oe 


: 








-ERDS”: BOUTS WITH THE NABEBUTA, KUSARIGAMA, AND NAGINATA, AND A DISPLAY OF JUDO. 


school of instruction 
fencing with a two- 
rtain master of fence 
fully defended himself 
it 5 ft. long, with a 


weight at the end, was attached to the handle of a sickle. The chain and weight were used either to stun an adversary or entangle his weapon, while his head was 
’attacked with the sickle. Mme. Yoshiko Hino showed exercises with the Naginata (a pole about 9 ft. long with a blade at the end), and armed therewith fought a bout 


‘with a man wielding a two-handed sword. The Naginaia was much used by women in feudal days. Members of the Budokwai gave an exhibition of Judo, a modernised form 


of Ju-jitsu (‘the soft art’’) based on the principle of opposing elasticity to rigidity. Some well-known English fencers gave displays of European fencing. Mr. G. G. M. 
Vereker met Mr. R. M. P. Willoughby with foils, and Mr. Gerald Ames, the well-known actor and swordsman, with the epée (the French duelling-sword). 
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OIL AND COAL: OIL CONSUMPTION; DWINDLING COAL OUTPUT. - 


DRAWN BY W. B. ROBINSON FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY MR. J. T. SMITH, EDITOR OF “OIL NEWS.” 
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These diagrams are of great interest as bearing on the ques ion of fuel supply, so vital 
to our tdustries and important to our domestic arrangements. It was stated recently 
by Sir Auckland Geddes in the House of Commons that the output of coal per miner in 
this country continues to decrease, and that either the supply of coal for industrial or 
domestic purposes must be still further restricted, or the quantity exported must be limited. 





INTERESTING IN VIEW OF OUR DECREASED OUTPUT OF COAL, AND THE DISCOVERY OF OIL IN DERBYSHIRE: 
SIMILAR PRODUCTS OBTAINED FROM OIL AND COAL, AND THE WORLD'S CONSUMPTION OF OIL. 


The coal output is likely to dwindle still more when, from July 16, the miner’s working 
day is reduced from 8 to 7 hours in accordance with the Sankey Report. Many of the 
products of coal can also be obtained from oil. The news taat oil has been struck near 
Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, is therefore timely. Should the oil bed prove to be extensive, 
it may have very important résults.—{Draweng Copyrighted im the United Siates and Canada.) 
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elman Hews. 


“What Man has done, Man can do.” 


RAP! RAP!! RAP!!! 
There will be a knock on your door 


this morning. Open the door at once. 
Opportunity is waiting on the other side. 

















.It waited yesterday. Perhaps you did 


not hear. 

Think what a bleak prospect life would 
be if Opportunity only knocked at your 
door once in your lifetime ! 

Who will dare to accuse Opportunity 
of lack of persistence to-day ? 

Opportunity is knocking now as never 
before — loudly, imperatively. Her sum- 
mons is like the continuous drumming of 
a Lewis gun. 

But the Dismal Jemmies are about. 
They are blind to Opportunity. They get 
together in lugubrious clusters and say : 
“*See, the world is in the melting-pot. 
Everything is changing—everything is 
flaid—nothing is stable—nothing is estab- 
lished. Who knows what to-morrow will 
bring forth? We must prepare for the 
gravest eventualities.” And so on and 
so forth. 

The Dismal Jemmies are wrong. When 
things are changing—in a state of flux— 
then Oppertunity raps loud and often. It 
is easier to mould clay to your design 
than it is to carve stone. Apply that to 
Life. 

In social life, in the business world, 
in the professions, in industry, in every 
ramification of commerce the old shib- 
boleths have disappeared. New avenues 
are opened, barriers are being thrust aside. 
All the time Opportunity is thundering 
at your door. The chances you missed 
yesterday are being offered you again 
to-day. 

Look around on Life. Look with all 
your eyes ; listen with all your ears, plan 
with all your mind. Take hold of To-day 
with both hands and a bright brain and 
make it yield a great To-morrow. 


Opportunity never tires of knock- | 


ing; but the quicker you answer, 
the quicker you will reach your 
desire. 


£1,000 A YEAR AT 26. 
By GEORGE HENRY. 


We were sitting in the club lounge after 
lunch the other day, and the talk had 
turned to the wonderful possibilities that 
modern Business offers the young man. 

“The business world is simply crying 
out for men of mental energy,” said 
Baines. ‘‘ Any young man—and, for the 
matter of that, any young woman, too— 
who can bring an efficient mind to bear 
upon business problems is sure of a 
well-paid job to-day. There’s a young 
chap sitting in the corner over there— 
d’ye see him? Doesn’t look brilliant, 
does he? Just an ordinary personality— 
a young man of 26. Looks keen in a 
quiet way, eh? Speak to him and you ’ll 
find that his mind is alive. His brain 
begins a search for ideas before he gets 
his shaving water in the morning, and 
doesn’t leave off before he closes his eyes 
to sleep—.even then, I'll wager, there’s 
some part of his mental apparatus at 
work. 

“* One firm alone pays that young chap 
£1000 a year for giving ideas. 

* And I’ve no doubt he’s worth every 
penny of it,” chimed in the Managing- 
Director of a well-known manufacturing 
firm. ‘“ We've a young fellow very much 
in the same boat. He came to us in 
qnite a minor position, something in the 
stock room. He hadn’t been with us 
taree aionths before he was in my room 








one day with a scheme for increasing 
output. worked out to the smallest detail. 
In six months he’d proved himself, and, 
frankly, I’d pay him double his present 
very liberal salary if he asked for it. 

“Too many young men believe that 
brains are born, not made. They are 
tontent to accept the theory that genius 
is a gift from the gods. Asa matter of 
fact, genius is just super-mental efficiency. 
And any mind except a diseased mind 
can attain it. The most definite proof of 
the claim is this Pelmanism movement. 
Some of you are sceptical of Pelmanism ; 
but let me tell you that Pelmanism has 
done more to bring men and women to a 
realisation of their powers and possibilities 
than any other educational factor. 

“That young man I spoke of just 
now—I asked him once how it was that 
he, who on his own showing had never 
aspired to more than a ‘thirty-bob-a- 
week job,’ became fired with enthusiasm 
for my business, how it came about 
that he gripped the details so well in 
so short a time, how he plucked up the 
courage to beard me in my own den. 
His answer came readily and simply. ‘I 
discovered Myself—I underwent a course 
of Pelmanism.’ 

“* Believe me, the quickest, the easiest, 
and the most certain way to get those 
qualities in excelsis is—‘ Pelmanise.’ ”’ 

““Why are you so keen about Pel- 
manism ?”’ asked Baines, as the circle 
broke up. 

‘Well, between ourselves,”’ answered 
the Managing-Director, ‘‘ I’m a Pelmanist 
myself.’ 


‘‘ Mind and Memory”’ (in which the 
Pelman Course is fully described, with a 
Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, gratis 
and post free, together with a full reprint of 


- TRUTH'’S famous Report on the Pelman 
. System, and a form entitling readers of THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON News 20 the complete 
Course at a reduced fee, on application to 
The Pelman Institute, 53, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE FLEDGELING’S HOUR. 
By NOEL A. RHYS. 


To-day there are thousands of young 
officers in the Royal Air Force whose 
future success depends upon their grasp- 
ing the hand of Opportunity. Since the 
Armistice, life in the R.A.F. has been 
practically stagnant, everyone who had a 
profession to go back to went back, and 
there remain thousands of youngsters who 
went straight from school to the Air 
Force—waiting for something to turn up. 

Jobs are not like thistles in Scotland. 
I do not suppose there will be more than 
one thousand commercial pilots at the 


_end of this year, and it is only the fellow 


who is able to “ keep his chin up” and 
tackle the great Opportunity ‘‘on all 
fours ”’ who will be able to get there. 

Ten thousand applicants for a thou- 
sand jobs—a chance of ten to one against. 
The fellow with steadiness, courage, dare- 
determinedness, and who can “ burn a 
hole in things” will get the job. The 
fellow who is able to climb the highest 
pinnacle of mental efficiency will have 
the best chance—the fellow who makes 
an early friend of Opportunity will be 
picked out from the rut. 

I know what a hard struggle there 
will be to “‘ make good ”’ in commercial 
aviation. 1 have been a pilot myself, 
and know that all qualities which go to 
make a good pilot depend upon the full 
development of mind qualities. Concen- 
tration—Observation—Quick Perception— 
Self - Control — Self - Confidence — Tact— 
Decision — Foresight — J udgment—Initia- 
tive— Resourcefulness—Accuracy—Mental 
Power—are all essential. 

The “ wonder youth” who hopes to 
make a success of commercial flying must 
make full use of this transitionary period 
by Pelmanising; he must realise that 





Opportunity will only smile kindly upon 
him if he can prove to the world he is 
better than the other fellow. 


WHAT’S YOUR JOB? 


“‘Does your job require brains?” Of 
course it does ; every job requires brains, 
some more brains than others, naturally, 
but still, brains are required in every 
occupation, for no action of any sort can 
be taken without thought. 

Whatever your particular job may be, 
you require not only brains, but brains 
which have been scientifically trained, if 
you are to fill that job efficiently ; and 
so hundreds of thousands of men and 
women, engaged in over 1600 different 
occupations have found. 

This is the secret of the universal 
appeal of Pelmanism. Pelmanism appeals 
to everyone who uses their brains. It 
therefore appeals to everyone, no matter 
what their particular job may be. 

Whatever your job may be, Pelmanism 
will enable you to do it better. 

“What is your job?” You are a 
Judge—or a Painter—or a Solicitor—or a 
Doctor—or a Clergyman—or an Account- 
ant—or an Auctioneer! Thousands of 
members of the legal profession, thousands 
of medical men, thousands of clergymen 
have taken the Pelman Course and profited 
by the training it gives. 

You are a business man! Letters 
from business men and women of every 
type from Managing-Directors to Clerks 
and Typists pour into the Pelman Institute 
daily, telling of business benefits received, 
better jobs secured, and correspondingly 
higher pay and profits—all through Pel- 
manism. 

You are a mechanic—a miner—a mill- 
worker—an engineer! Organised labour 
is sharing the belief of the other classes 
in the value of trained brains, and 
Pelmanists are forging to the front in 
every industrial centre in the Kingdom. 

Thousands of men and women have 
doubled their efficiency by means of 
Pelmanism, and letters continually reach 
the Pelman Institute reporting income- 
increases of 100, 200, 300, and even 600 
per cent., as a result of the increased 
brain- power brought about by this 
system. 

What is your next job? It is to write 
now to the Pelman Institute, 53, Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
Then by return will come a copy of 
“Mind and Memory,” which will show 
you can do your present job more effi- 
ciently and rise to a higher and better- 
paid position in life. 


“SEND HIM IN.” 
By H. L. B. 


“‘ Tell him I can’t see him to-day.” 

The Secretary retires. The Managing- 
Director is very busy, and the caller has 
to leave without seeing him. 

And yet, when, ten minutes later, 
another caller comes—a different type of 
man altogether -—the Managing- Director, 
although still very busy, sees him at 
once. Moreover, he is glad to see him 
and to talk business with him. 

There are many men in the business 
world like this second caller — although 
not nearly enough of them. They are 
what might be called “‘ Send-Him-In” 
men, because that is the instruction given 
when their names are announced. They 
are rarely kept waiting. They call and 
are instantly received. They get right 
through to the chief. They are welcomed 
when they call, and often they are able 
to pull off a contract in a few minutes 
which another man, with precisely the 
same proposition, might fail to secure 
after weeks or even months of trying. 

Such men are worth their weight in 
gold to their firms—and to themselves. 
They are the men with Personality. 





Now Personality, which is nothing 
else but the sum total of a great many 
valuable positive mental qualities, can 
be developed in just the same way as 
such faculties as observation, judgment, 
initiative, memory, and concentration. In 
fact, in developing these qualities you 
develop Personality as well. 

‘“‘One learns to one’s astonishment,”’ 
writes one who has recently gone through 
a course of Pelmanism; another, ‘“‘ that 
Personality can be acquired by the right 
use of the simple facts and truths we 
begin life with: a trained mind produces 
character, the outcome of energy and 
enthusiasm, and we learn to realise our 
powers for good or evil, remembering 
that right thinking and right feeling 
produce right action.” 

Self-confidence, self-reliance, observa- 
tion, initiative, tact, personality, all these 
and many other valuable qualities are 
developed by Pelmanism. That is why 
Pelmanists are racing to the front in 
every department of the National life— 
business, the professions, industry, and 
the Army and Navy. Pelmanism enables 
you to realise yourself, and to realise 
yourself in such a way that others are 
forced to realise what you are and of 
what you are capable.- ae 


“ Mind and Memory” (in which the 
Pelman Course is fully described, with a 
Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, gratis 
and post free, together with a full reprint of 
TRUTH'’S famous Report on the Pelman 
System and a form entitling readers of THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws ?/o the complete 
Course at a reduced fee, on application lo 
The Pelman Institute, 53, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOK. 
By HANNEN SWAFFER. 


The two most popular novelists in 
Britain are Nat Gould, who publishes 
four stories a year, and is beloved by the 
British soldier in the ranks, and Victoria 
Cross, a million of whose books are said 
to have been sold during the war. 

But, leaving out light fiction, no 
author has had such a wide public for 
years as the publicist who wrote “‘ Mind 
and Memory.” This volume has enjoyed 
the record circulation, in the last two 
decades, of over 3,060,000 copies! Not 
only have these copies been circulated— 
they have been read. 

I had often read about ‘‘ Mind and 
Memory,” but I had never read the book 
itself until I received one the other day 
from the man who wrote it. I under- 
stand now how his mind must have 
been well Pelmanised before he could have 
crowded into thirty-two pages such a 
mass of interesting facts and figures, and 
before he could have made 3,000,000 
people read a serious work. 

Most serious books I have to criticise 
are verbose and over-written. Here is a 
writer who believes in his mission and 
then has the organised brain- to preach it 
tersely and without the waste of a word. 

The case for Pelmanism is put down 
briefly and so convincingly that the 
3,000,000 copies issued converted 500,000 
readers into convinced and ardent Pel- 
manists. Never, surely, in the history of 
literature has a pamphlet or a treatise 
of any kind—or even such propagandist 
fiction as ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “ Lay 
Down Your Arms” had such an astound- 
ing result in comparison with the effort 
involved. 

Take my advice: write for a 
free copy to:—The Pelman Institute, 
53, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

If you only want to learn how to write 
convincingly you will find in “ Mind and 
Memory ” a lesson, for nothing. 

Overseas Addresses : 46-48, Market Street, 
Melbourne ; 15, Toronto Street, Toronto; 
Club Arcade, Durban. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


THE SELOUS MUSEUM FOR THE NATION. 





LL good sportsmen, and lovers of wild animals, will 
rejoice to learn that the magnificent collection of 
big-game animals formed by the late Capt. F. C. Selous, 
D.S.O., has been presented to the British Museum of 
Natural History. 





For years 
past the Selous 
Museum, at 
Worpledon, has 
been a place of 
pilgrimage ; at- 
tracting not only 
those who could 
appreciate its 
treasures from 
the sportsman’s 
point of view, 
but also men 
of science and 
the public gener- 
ally. For all alike 
found here a 
fascinating 
assemblage of 
animals from 
widely sundered 
regions of the 
world, though 
African animals 
predominated. 











Copyright. 
THE LATE CAPT. F. C. SELOUS, DS.O., 
THE FAMOUS BIG-GAME HUNTER: THE 
LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF HIM—IN HIS 


GARDEN, AUGUST 1917. Selous was 


one of the last 
of the great hunters, and with his intense love of the chase 
he combined a singularly observant and discriminating 
mind, which énabled him to rank among the foremost of 
field-naturalists as well as the greatest among sportsmen. 
Fortunate were they who could go the round of this 
wofiderful Museum with Selous himself, and gather from 
his companionship not only something of the excitement 
of the chase, as well as of its perils, but also a vivid 
insight into the kinships and habits of his trophies. 


Never again will there be hunting such as his; for he 
began in the gorgeous days before the introduction of 
railways. For the first few years of his life, Africa was his 
only hunting-ground, and in those days game swarmed. 


Such herds of antelope, elephant, zebras, and hippos will 
never be seen again. Some species, indeed, like the white- 
tailed gnu, have become exterminated; while the range of 
all the others has become sadly restricted. It is well that 
he has left records of all these facts in his many delightful 
books, whose value will increase with the years. For, 
in the days to come big-game shooting will be shorn of all 
its former glories, and will be possible only to those who 
are content to shoot in reservations, under the strict sur- 
veillance of ‘‘ Game-wardens.”” They will travel to the 
appointed place over well-made roads, in luxurious motor- 
cars, spend a few days “ hunting,” and return home to 
read of the real thing, when, “ trekking ’”’ in ox-wagons 
along very indifferent roads, and beset by perils in- 
numerable, men went forth to hunt in reality. 


In the matter of odd inches in length and girth, and in 
the number of “ points,’’ there are many finer head-horns 
and antlers than are contained in this collection. It depends 
not at all for its value upon the number of such “ record ”’ 
heads, but upon the range of seasonal, sexual, and geo- 
graphical phases which are represented. There are some 
superb Kudu heads and horns in this collection — one of 
these, indeed, is a record head in point of horn measurements. 
Among them too is the only known head of a horned female. 
And there are also some fine Cape buffalo heads, showing 
the curious reduction in the length of the horns with age. 


Late in life, Selous realised a long-cherished desire to go 
on a hunting trip to Newfoundland. His first venture, in 
1900, in search of caribou, was not very successful; but, 
returning next year, he penetrated into country never 
before trodden by a white man, and obtained some fine 
specimens. To these he added considerably during yet 
a third visit. To complete the magnificent series of heads 
of this animal, he made two very successful trips to the 
Yukon Territory of North-West Canada, pushing up the 
Macmillan River—till then unknown save to a few trappers. 
The extraordinary beauty and the remarkable range of 
variation presented by the antlers of the Woodland and 
Barren-ground caribou are displayed in this collection in 
a perfectly wonderful manner, far exceeding anything to 
be seen as yet in the National Collection. It is probably 
surpassed only by the magnificent collection of his old 
friend Commander J. G. Milleis. 


That Selous was a true naturalist is demonstrated by 
the fact that he was not obsessed by the fascination of 
big-game hunting. He displayed the same almost boyish 
enthusiasm in hunting in English country lanes and over 
commons, moors, and mountains for birds’ eggs, accumu- 
lating the finest collections of eggs in this country. And 





this too becomes the nation’s property, as also does his 
fine collection of butterflies. To this last he added no less 
than 3000 specimens taken in Africa while serving with 
his regiment during the Great War. Whenever duty 
released him, while others rested he hunted. I can picture 
now the delight he showed in displaying his spoils to me 
when on his last leave home. A few months after his 
return to the fjeld he fell, giving his life to the cause of 
Freedom which to him was more than life itself, and 
leaving us to cherish his memory and the collections he 
made with such loving care. We have entered into a rich 
inheritance, for this is no mere collection of ‘‘ trophies,’”’ but 
a mass of material of the highest scientific value. Our 
grateful thanks are due to Mrs. Selous for her generous 














Copyright. 

THE FAMOUS HUNTER WHOSE COLLECTION OF TROPHIES 

HAS BEEN PRESENTED BY HIS WIDOW TO THE 

NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM: THE LATE CAPTAIN 
SELOUS WITH A DEAD IMPALA ANTELOPE. 


gift. He rests in his beloved Africa. His collection, by 
which he set such store, will find the haven he would have 
chosen for it. Indeed, throughout his life-time he gave of 
his best to the nation’s treasure-house.—W. P. Pycrarr. 
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“What is infirm from your sound parts shall fly; 
Health shall live free, and sickness freely die.”—ll’s Well that Ends Well—Act 2, Scene 1. 


HEALTH IS HAPPINESS 
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A Pleasant Way to Health. 


NO SPECIAL DIET-NO DRUGS-NO LOSS OF TIME. 


Just a glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


~“FRUIT SALT” - 


This is the Natural Way. 





This agreeable remedy is “known throughout the world and is universally used 


and appreciated. 
the organs of elimination to healthy natural activity. 


“FRUIT SALT” is a gentle effective aperient which stimulates 


Valuable in relieving ailments due to 


indigestion, biliousness, constipation and torpid liver. A great aid to the digestive 
processes and the purification of the blood. 


Remember that “ FRUIT 


SALT” has for upwards of forty years been known by the Trade and the Public 


to mean the saline preparation of J. C. ENO, and no other. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., 





Prepared only by 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR “FRUIT SALT” SEE THAT YOU CET IT. 


“Fruait Salt” Works, Pomeroy St., LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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“Well, just one 


“One cigarette—somewhere where 


everyone won't see us—but mind it’s 
a Kenilworth.” 





Kenilworth packing which is a fine 


art—above all in quality, Kenilworths 


are still as. they always were, the 
longing to see best possible in Virginia Cigarettes. 
you and a Kenilworth together— | 


the two nicest things on earth.” 


“ Cheers—I’m 


Kenilworth Cigarettes are made of mellow golden 
Oe oe tk things in life, Virginia leaf, yielding a fascinating aroma, They 

: will compare favourably with any Virginia 
the War has left Kenilworths ua: Cigarettes you can obtain—at any price. Yet 
touched. In size, in shape, in | Kenihworths only cost 1/4 for 20, 3/3 for 50, 
excellence of packing—that famous | 6/6 /ar 100. 





FOR THE FRONT.—We will post Kenilworth Cigarettes to Soldiers 
at the Front specially packed im asrlight tins of 50 at 2/9 per 100, duty 
free. 


Postage 1/- for 200 to 300; 1/4 up to 900. Minimum order 
200. Order through your Tobaccontst or send remittance direct to us. 


Postal Address :—14, Lord Nelson Street, Liverpool. 


Kenilworth Cigarettes 


COPE BROS. & CO., LTD., 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 


Manufacturers of High-class Cigarettes. 
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LADIES’ NEWS. 


IX Royal Garden-Parties should give real satisfaction 
% to women. Few things are more becoming than 
rural surroundings. Few costumes are prettier than full 
garden-party dresses, including hat, sunshade, gloves, and 
the neatest things in shoes. It is one reason why our 
sex is addicted to race-meetings, and the gala afternoons 
at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton. As I write, 
the dates and the venues have not been announced. In 
the past there have been delightful functions of this kind 
at Windsor Castle, as well as at Buckingham Palace. 
Railway restrictions may make the Castle functions not 
workable this season, as special trains were required to 
convey the guests. Some regrets are felt for Courts, 
which are believed to have passed for ever out of the lists 
of Courtly functions. One a year may be held by Their 
Majesties strictly for Diplomatic presentations. As a 
medium for the privileges of reception at Court, and so 
at Courts abroad, they were too restricted for society on 
such a basis as ours now stands. Invitations to these 
garden-parties confer similar privileges and recognition of 
social position as presentation at a Court, which was 
limited to two hundred at each function. Such a. number 
can be more than quadrupled at a garden-party. 





Now that fighting is over and the urgent call for money 
for the Red Cross is past, we ought all to rally loyally to 
our splendid voluntarily supported hospitals. Brigadier- 
General the Earl of Athlone, who was accompanied by 
Princess Alice, his charming wife, presided over a little 
meeting at the Middlesex Hospital last week, and said how 
urgently it needed funds and how most reluctantly the 
Governors had to decide to shut down for three months 
for the redecoration to be done. This will cost about 
£15,000, and there are no funds to meet it. The Prince 
of Wales is to preside at a dinner for the hospital on Nov. 20, 
and, meanwhile, other schemes are afoot. The needs of 
the hospital are urgent, and it is so well known for 
economical management, efficient service, and magnificent 
research that Londoners will certainly rally to its aid. 
Many things are wanting, and a sum of £250,000 will hardly 
be enough to supply wants and set the splendid old Middle- 
sex going again on its course of prevention, cure, and 
medical and surgical education. 


The women had every reason to be proud of their ball 
at the Albert Hall last week in aid of the Chelsea Hospital 
for Women. That it was organised for them by a man, 
Mr. G. Sherwood Foster, shows the good feeling between 
the sexes. It was a beautiful ball; the decorations and 
lighting were lovely, and the costumes did justice to their 





THE CHARM OF BLACK. 
The only touch of colour to relieve the sombreness 
of this outdoor costume of charmeuse is the touch 
of rather vivid embroidery on the skirt. 


setting. The Princess Royal, Prince and Prineoss (4) >nr 
of Connaught, Princess Maud, and Princess Mate [I >u.-e, 
who was of another party, all expressed their great pi. "r+ 
at the lovely sight the ball afforded them from the Kine 5 
box. Especially were they pleased when the shower of 
multi-coloured air-balls and the thousands of yards of 
bright-hued paper ribbon descended from baskets swung 
aloft on the dancers, just as the Floral Maidens were in 
their hottest pursuit of the agile Pan of Mr. Ernest Thesiger. 
The Floral Dance began to a slow, gliding measure, and 
quickened into joyous life with the entry of. Pan and his 
followers. Lady Lavery, who designed the dresses, led 
the slow movement, and Mrs. Alan Parsons the lively 
followers of Pan. A word for the dresses designed by 
Lady Lavery. They were simple, flowing robes of inex- 
pensive white fabric. From the back floated out silken 
capes of many different hues ; while the head-dresses were 
like high classical diadems painted over with floral designs. 
Every wearer looked well in hers, and, collectively, the 
effect was charming. The Peace Valse was the other 
special feature. Neither of them took many minutes. 


Lady Alexander, in a beautiful Watteau dress, directed a 


The way to overcome disaster is to decline to repine 
and proceed to repair. Shoolbred’s proved themselves a 
firm of British bieed, for, after the fire, they were at 
business as usual in a very short time. The furniture 
departments, grocery, and stores were untouched. Only 
two of the departments of Tottenham House were seriously 
injured, and those were soon set in full working order 
again by a firm as resourceful as business-like and efficient. 
The great army of Shoolbred’s clients were not deprived 
of any of their favourite shopping premises for many hours. 


Lady Diana Manners did not have a home-made 
trousseau, even if she did make her own wedding-gown. 
Her trousseau is quite a lovely one, and Lady Diana Duff- 
Cooper will be exploiting some beautiful dresses when 
she returns from her honeymoon. Her friends rallied 
loyally to her present list, and gave her lovely furniture, 
delightful books, and rare ornaments. There was quite 
a quantity of good lacquer; a cabinet from the Duke of 
Marlborough was especially fine. The Duke of Portland 
gave a lovely tall five-leaved screen, florally painted on 
an enamelled green background. Viscount French solved 
his gift question with a cheque, as did Lord Ribblesdale. 
Lady Diana was really busy over her wedding, and did not 
lead the Floral Dance at the Women’s Ball, which she did 
not attend, all reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The Duchess of Rutland was suffering from a severe cold 
up to a day or two before the wedding, and Lady Diana 
attended to all the details herself. AE E. 














































IN THESE 
TIMES 


There should be no inter- 
ruption of work. 


To seek out the filler for 
the Fountain Pen, and to 
undo the whole thing for 
filling. cause a loss of time 
and a waste of effort. 


The CAMERON SAFETY 
SELF -FILLER fills itself 
from any ink bottle with- 
out a separate filler. 


You can write on without 
pause and—that feeling 
of independence with a 
Cameron in your hand ac- 
celerates your work. 


The distinctive and fluent 
nibs of the Cameron Pen are 
not the least of its benefits. 





Edinburgh : 23, Blair St. 


POINT PART BARREL 





Safety Self Filler 





Illastrated List from your Stationer or 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LIMITED, 
Cameron House, 26-28, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Glasgow : 13, West Regent St. 
Paris: Kirby Beard & Co., Ltd. 5, Rue Auber. 


INK SAG HALF-SECTION OF BARREL SAFETY CAP 


= 


a CAIPCTON sx) 





PRESSURE BARS 


Se OREM OY 





NO NEEDLESS 
COMPLEXITIES 


The illustration shows the 
simplicity of filling. 
Unscrew the section from 
the barrel, dip the pen 
(over the whole nib) in the 
ink bottle, then 

JUST PRESS THE 
BARS (as on the illus- 
tration) relax the pres- 
sure and the pen is 
filled. 


In a Cameron Self Filler 
you can use a denser ink, 
because in filling you flush 
every time the ink duct. 
With two rolled gold ban 

Guinea ; with solid 9 ct. ton 
Two Guineas ; Plain, 15/-. 


Every Cameron has a choice of five 
gold nibs — the Waverley, Hindoo, 
* J,’ Bankers or Normal. 
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IO/- weit buy this 
camera for your son. 
Six bright little 
pictures from every 
spool. Loads in daylight 


Sold by all 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. Charles Inge says 
that, although he has 
been accused of a purpose in “‘ The Pagan” 
(Methuen), a good purpose, he does not know 
what it is. Yet it would appear to the re- 
viewer that he set out to confound, in the 
microcosm of a novel, the Darwin-Nietschean 
doctrine of the survival of the brutally 
efficient, and that his story draws a domestic 
parallel between the rise and fall of the Ger- 
man superman and the career of John, whose 
campaign for efficiency was carried to the 
limits of sanity. In the end John is rauted by 
a combination of sentiment and decency, but 
not before disasters have befallen him. His 
disciple and colleague carries the Hun method 
of dishonour into John’s household, and gets 
his neck broken at a girl’s bedroom door; and 
John’s wife, Enid, runs away with her little 
son rather than see him inoculated with the 
poison of ruthlessness, There would seem to 
be one German weapon with which this 
British exponent of efficiency failed to equip 
himself. He did not intrigue. It was an 
oversight that cost him dear, and proved the 
fatal flaw in his strange scheme for the 
salvation of his country. Also, he tried to 
do by a sort of intensive culture in his class- 
room what the Prussian State spread over 
at least two generations; and we think he 
forgot that the British are a slow-moving and 
obstinate people. ‘‘ The Pagan ”’ is, it will be 
seen, an interesting novel, containing matter 
both for reflection and for argument. 


“The Pagan.’’ 


a, ? -¢. », No one, we think, would 

Jomeiya's ‘Wits, envy Ellen, the pretty. 
wife of Josselyn Junior, when she left the 
Bohemian life of the artist’s Paris to return 
to the millionaire’s corner of her native 
America. Miss Kathleen Norris, who writes 
with the distinction of a pleasant simplicity, 
would have us believe that Lillian, the feline 
feminine, was the cause of Ellen’s suffering ; 
but it is plain that Ellen would not have 
been content to live in the luxurious idleness 
of her father-in-law’s little kingdom. She 
was a woman of her Aunt Elsie’s stamp 
in the essentials of housewifery and industry : 





THE ROYAL VISIT TO BOURNVILLE: THE KING AND QUEEN IN THE GROUNDS— 
HER MAJESTY TALKING TO WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
During their recent visit to Birmingham, the King and Queen drove over to Bournville and in- 
Spected the model village for Messrs. Cadbury’s employees. At the men’s recreation-ground 
Mr. and Mrs. George Cadbury were presented to their Majesties, and the King conferred military 
decorations on local men. He specially asked for Major Egbert Cadbury, the destroyer of two 
Zeppelins. In the girls’ recreation-ground a large choir sang part-songs. 
From the Drawing (made on the spot) by Steven Spurrier. 


without the necessity for the exercise of these 
New England virtues, her life was bound to 
be ensnared by some unhappiness. As a 
matter of fact, it was Gibbs, her husband, 
who was ensnared by the modern, American 
edition of the predatory woman of all the 
ages; but the treachery to Ellen would have 
been met by her in a different spirit if her 
foot had been firmly planted on her own 
threshold. ‘‘ Josselyn’s Wife ”’ (Murray) gives 
a vivid picture of Americans, male and 
female abroad and at home; and its truth 
and sagacity are impressive. The finest 
Transatlantic type is here; and here, too, 
the less attractive— as, for example, the 
group of young people at Mrs. Rose’s country 
house, with their ill-breeding, their selfish- 
ness, their ruthless determination to let 
nothing stand between them and _ their 
material pleasure. Joe, on the other hand— 
simple, human Joe—is a character to love. 
English readers will find much to interest 
them in “ Josselyn’s Wife.” 


Though the immemorial 
controversy between 
Tweed and Till, quoted 
on the title-page, does not really come into 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s story of ‘‘ Droonin’ 
Watter’”’ (Allen and Unwin), yet the setting 
of the two grim rivers enhances its merit. 
It is a full-blooded murder yarn — full- 
blooded indeed, so many are the violent 
deaths it presents to the reader—and there 
is certainly something in the Border land- 
scape that is appropriate to the mystery. 
The difficulty in reviewing a detective novel 
is always that the plot’s the thing, and to 
unfold the plot is to pluck out the heart of 
the potential reader’s pleasure. We must fall 
back upon general observations, and remark 
that Mr. Fletcher has shown considerable 
skill in handling the Carstairs affair, and 


* Droonin’ 
Watter.’’ 


that, though the chief murderer is indicated. 


pretty early, the chase that ensues before 
an appropriate vengeance befalls him keeps 
up its pace handsomely to the end. The 
love interest is pale; but those who delight 
in hairbreadth escapes and the hue-and-cry 
after a villain, will find all that they ask for 
in ‘‘ Droonin’ Watter.” 
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“DIMPLE COLONEL” 
2/6 each. 









When 
buying 


GOLF BALLS 


be guided by the name 


‘COLONEL’ 272 


The standard of quality and expert 
which has made the 
“COLONEL” the MOST POPULAR 
GOLF BALL is steadily maintained. 


“COLONEL ” GOLF BALLS 


are made by the Pioneers of the Rubber 
objective point in their production, 
from the selection of the material to 
the final inspection, IS QUALITY. 


number are purchased, 
ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., Ld. 


Londen: 37, Walbrook, 
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in this Country, The 
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Of all reliable 
Watchmakers and Fewellers. 





“He’s always 


HE man who owns a Waltham Watch 
gets there on time. 
train on time. 


business and pleasure ~ on time. 
Waltham Watch is a dependable instrument 
by which he regulates his life ‘with greater 
accuracy and enhanced profit. 

jeweller to show you a Waltham. 


Waltham Watches 


WALTHAM WATCH CO,, Ltd., (Dept. 7). 225, High Holborn, London, W.C. + 


on time.” 


He catches his 
He keeps his appoint- 
He orders his life for 
His 


on time. 


25 « 1/9 


Ask your 


Illustrated literature free. 
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(Strictly Wholesale.) 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 


are something better 
than has ever been 
produced before— 
The Most Perfect Hand- 
Made Virginia Cigarettes. 


100 « 7(- 


Watch for the 3 A’s 
oa every box. 


ALEXANDER BOGUSLAVSKY, Ltd., 55, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Jounnie Warkxer: “SA bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’” 


Hosr: “And a ‘Johnnie Walker’ in the hand is worth two im the _ bottle.” 


TOHN WALKER & SONS, ScotcH WHuIsky DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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THE *““REAL THING” AT SEA. 


A BOOK difficult to put down, once you take it up, 
. is ‘‘ A Naval Lieutenant, 1914-1918,’ by “‘ Etienne ”’ 
(Methuen). Its author, who prefers to conceal his 
identity under the nom .de guerre quoted, is a young 
officer of exceptional attainments, and one who bears a 
name that has been held in honour in the Navy for many 
generations. He had the luck, also, to serve in one of the 
lucky ships of the Fleet—the famous light cruiser South- 
ampton. ‘I have desired,’ he says, with a true sailor’s 
affection for his ship, and as one raison d’étre of his book, 
‘that some small record should exist of the part played 
by H.M.S. Southampton in the Great War. This little 
ship can claim an honour denied to nearly every other 
ship in the Grand Fleet Namely, that on all the four 
principal occasions when considerable German forces were 
encountered in the North Sea, her guns were in action. 

As far as I know, no other ship, with the exception of H.MLS. 
Birmingham, can claim a share in this record, as, though 
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and it has the vital quality and important advantage of 
being written entirely from personal observation, and in 
a way that brings every incident before the reader as 
though the reader was personally present and looking on. 

The story begins with the visit of the British Fleet to 
Kiel in the summer of 1914, for the opening of the enlarged 
Kiel Canal, just a month before the war. 


“Ina flicker of an eye-lid, the beautiful Queen Mary was 
no more. <A huge stem of grey smoke shot up to, perhaps, 
a thousand feet, swaying slightly at the base. The top of 
this stem of smoke expanded and rolled downwards. 
Flames rose and fell, in the stalk of this monstrous mush- 
room. The bows of a ship, a bridge, a mast, slid out of 








Then we have the rapid, mysteriously 
stealthy moving off of the fleet froma 
Home port to Scapa Flow amid the 
Northern mists. What happened at 
Scapa during the first months of the 
war when U-boats were time and again 
reported as having crept inside the fleet- 
anchorage, is vividly told, and very ex- 
citing to read. In his narrative, the 
author effectively supplements Lord Jelli- 
coe’s account with many added incidental 
details. There was, moreover, a humor- 
ous—if not broadly comic—side to some 

of the happenings in the 











jostling rushes to and 








Lonoom Conran. Owes cc ‘1 
ee Orme emer 


Ee ree ry 





fro of intermingled de- 
stroyers and small craft 
on the hunt for peri- 
scopes showing. The 
author knows excellently 

















well how to bring that 
out. We have elsewhere SPOILS OF 


in the book many narra- DISCHARGED 


tives of what took place 

in some of the innu- 

merable Grand Fleet cruiser “‘ sweeps ”’ 
across the North Sea into enemy waters ; 
they were in some instances, indeed, 
almost touch-and-go affairs. ‘‘ Etienne ”’ 
in his ship was in the thick of the fighting 
in the Heligoland Bight “scrap” of 
August 1914, where, among other things, 
the Southampton helped Sir Reginald 
Tyrwhitt’s famous “ Saucy Arethusa’’ out 
of one of her tight piaces on that day. 














He was through it all again in the Dogger 





LONDON’S LORRY ’BUSES : TO HELP THE TRAFFIC. 
Twenty-five motor-lorries released by the War Office have made their welcome appearance 


in the London streets.-[Photograph by Illustrations Bureau.) 


the same squadrons, e.g., the battle-cruiser squadrons, 
were present on all dates, yet ships that were in action on 
one day were away re-fitting on another day.’’ From the 
first page to the last, the book is brimful of life-interest, 


3ank fight, and among those who were 
in at the death of the Blicher. Jutland 
he saw practically from start to finish: 
that is, as much as one man could. 
From the various episodes of the great battle that 
he witnessed, and describes, we may take this as one 
sample, by the way, of how vividly the author tells his 
story throughout. It is of the loss of the Queen Mary. 


WAR: A CARGO OF GERMAN STEEL HELMETS’~ BEING 
AT LLANELLY FOR THE LOCAL STEEL WORKS, WHERE 


THEY WILL BE MELTED UP. 


the smoke—perhaps, after all, the Queen Mary was still 
there. No! it was the next astern—the Tiger. In- 
credible as it may sound—the Tiger passed right over the 
spot on which the Queen Mary had been destroyed, and 
felt nothing. The time-interval between her passage over 
the grave of the Queen Mary and the destruction of the 
latter ship would be about 40-60 seconds. Just before the 
Tiger appeared, I saw some pieces of débris go whirling 
up a full tooo feet above the top of the smoke—it might 
have been the armour-plates from the top of a turret. I 
remember that I found it impossible to real’se that T had 
just seen 2000 men, and many personal friends, killed.” 
Throughout the book the writer gives extracts from h’s 
diary and notes often jotted down as things happened ; 
and he gives us, as illustrations, many photographs not 
seen before, taken either by himself or by friends in other 
ships on various occasions. In addition, he gives a very 
useful number of carefully plotted track-charts which 
elucidate the general narrative with invaluable effect. 
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S 4 
TWO OF OUR BEST-KNOWN ARTISTES ARE ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
Peaus 
Miss JOSE COLLINS writes from Daly's 
Miss CLARICE MAYNE writes :— Theatre : 
“| have compared your pearls with my own real row, and think “I really must write and say that I think the Ciro Pearl i: the 
iheme ‘dis wena” if —_ most wonderful imitation of the genuine pearl | have ever seen. {l often 
Chis is a photographic repro- wore your string, and no one ever detected it from my real one. 
duction of a Ciro Pearl Necklet, 
With Rolled Gold Clasp, 
Price Z1 10 
Solid Gold Clasp, 2/6 extra. 
OUR UNIQUE GUARANTEE: 
We will send you a Necklet, a Ring, or any Jewel with Ciro Pearls on receipt of £2 As. Wear either for a week Compare it with the finest of genuine pearls or the highest- 
priced artificial pearls If you are not satistied, or if your fricnds can tell it is not real, return it to us, and we will refund your money in full. <3 
Descriptive Booklet No. 16 on request 
INAUGURATION OF OUR NEW PREMISES—we have removed from 42, Piccadilly. 
Our only address now is 39, OLD BOND STREET, W. 1 (just off Piccadilly), 1st floor only we have no shop. Orders by post will have our careful, intelligent service. 
CIRO PEARLS, LTD. (Pept. 16) 
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This is the Tin with which he illus- 
trated his wonderful Trench Tale— 


a wonderful Trench Tale 
punctuated with lumps of the mar- 
vellous Toffee from Halifax Town 


It's only the cheery tales of trench life the big man 
tells to Sonny—such as that about the coming of 
the parcel from home with the oval tin with its 
golden contents; and this tale of appreciation 
shows some of the big man’s psychology that Sonny 
fully and profoundly understands—Anyhow (and 
have another piece) here we are at home again. 
And here again is Mackintosh’s great little sweet- 
meat. Almost plenty of it, the toffee-shop people 
all say ; no more gazing at probably empty tins, 
and wondering if there’s just a chance of a single 
ounce. Almost plenty, and perhaps just a little 
better—more buttery, sugary, creamy, and deli- 
cious than ever before. 


To the Trike — j 


! hank you for your forbearance during the period of { 
shortage. There is now nearly enough Mackintosh’s } 
Toffee-de-Luxe and Mint-de-Luxe for all. Café-de- 
Luxe, and Chocolate-de-Luxe will follow in a few 
months’ time. i 
John Mackintos A ltd. i 


Loose by weight and in fancy tins. Buy a .4lb. tin} on your 
way home. Young or old share equally 
the delights of 
this delicious 

confection. 

whichcomes 
rom 


Halifax. 
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Culleton’s Heraldic Office 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Arms and Pedigrees of English and 


Foreign Families. 
Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 
} PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 
Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 
| ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
Sketches and Designs for all purposes. 
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| EWARTS CEYSERS: 
: 346.EUSTON R’ LONDON. NWI: 





° HAIR 
TINT 


Known as “SEEGEROL” 
For GREY or FADED HAIR 


Tints grey or faded hair any 
natural shade desired — brown, 
dark - brown, light - brown, or 
black, It is permanent and wash- 
able, has no grease, and does 
not burn the hair. It is used by 
over three-quarters of a million 
people. Medical certificate ac- 
companies each bottle 


2/6 per Bottle. 


Chemists, Stores, ana Hairdressers, 
or direct from 


1, Tabernacle Street, LONDON. 


HINDES, Ltd.. 























—AITCHISON'S 


Prism Binoculars 


The Ideal Glasses for all Sporting and Touring Purposes. 
The MARK 1. 


is the standard service glass as supplied to the 
Government throughout the war. All the models which are fitted with 
eyepiece focussing are hermetically sealed, and consequently withstand 


exposure to all kinds of climates and weather conditions. 

















° Magni- bat th : yepiece With Central 
fication iw Focussing. 

The MARK 1 x 6 ‘10 100 £1115 0 The 
The LUMAC x 8 £11 0 0 siz 3 @ 
The LUMAC xi2 £13 0 0 £14 5 0 
The OWL x.6. £212 6 6 £13 5 0 


(extra large aperture) 


Prices include best solid 


lanyat@, 


Call and inspect, or write for Price List No.6L. 


AITCHISON & CO., LTD., 


Opticians to the British and Allied Governments. 


428, STRAND, W.C. 2 


281, Oxford St., W.1 130, High Holborn, W.C. } 
And Branches, London. LEEDS—37, BOND ST. 


leather sling case and 
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MORRIS’ 


YELLOW SEAL 


VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


THE Cigarette for a delightful 


and luxurious smoke. 


The greater your experience in smoking other Virginia 
Cigarettes, the more will you enjoy the exceptional 
high qualities of Morris ‘‘ Yellow Seal” 
Cigarettes. They have a charm all their 
own, which the most fastidious can find no 

fault with. 


1/4..20 


Of High-class Tobacconists 





B. Morris 6 Sons, Ltd., London. 
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Irish Bed Linen 


will stand 





made from the finest flax yarn, 
long and hard wear without losing its 
original whiteness,and it is offered 


at manufacturer’s prices. 







Two examples given below. 


ERS BE Beet 
Pillow Linens and Sheet- fd 
(4 
Eq 






No.L.R.2t. Pure Irish 
ings. Very strong and 
36 ins. wide, 7/§ yd 

ings:-72 ins. wide, 14/11 


No.L.R.36. Pure Irish Pillow Linens and Sheet- 
durable. Pillow Li ineny:- ings. Very strong and durable. Pillow Linens:- 
ns. wide, 8/3 vd. Sheet- joins. wide, 8/11 yd. 45 ins. wide, 9/11 yd. Sheet- 
ns. wide, 18/9yd. ings :-72 ins. wide. 17/3 yd. 


List and Samples sent post free. 


-- Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., =: 
40D, DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


go ins. wide.21/6 yd 











OU can run your engine 
with more air and much 


less petrol or benzol by fitting 





it with The Bowden Extra 
Air Inlet, ‘‘The Motorist’s 
Great Money - Saver.” It 





EXTRA AIR INLET. i 
makes a little 


way, and keeps the engine 
cool and clean. 


fuel go a long 


Bowden Wire Ltd. 


London 
Victoria Road Willesden Junction NWIO 


We invite enquiries. 








LOGS 


golf shoe for 
ouaran- 





HANDSOME 
men, a new 
teed absolutely waterproof, 
being made and supplied in small 
quantities to the shops 
Lotus. Later in the year 


model, 
is now 


rationed 
that sell 
it will be in good supply. 

Not only the soles but 
uppers are waterproof and guaran- 
teed to keep the feet dry, unless 
sunk right up to the ankles in water 
sprayed with water 


also the 


or the socks are 
off the top of grass, 

These 
ing they 
remarkably 
exceedingly 
indeed they are just as comfortable 
Lotus waterproot 


shoes are too, consider- 
double 


weight 


uppers, 
and 


have 
light in 
comfortable to wear; 
and reliable as 
service 





boots were in waterlogged 
trenches, 


When nailing or tacketing them 


for golf, nails or tackets of oniy 
moderate length, not those with 
long shanks, should be used, and 


taken not to drive 
near the 


care should be 
them 


edge of the soles. 


into the = stitches 







Letters 
Lotus Lid 
Staftord 

















SIR JOHN BENNETT, 
£3:10:0 , 





IN STRONG 











RELIABLE 


Wrist Watch, with luminous figures 





|| ACCURATE 


The ‘‘ Service”’ 
and hands visible at night n silver case with 
lever movement and leather strap suitable for 
Air, damp, and dust tight. 


| £3:10:0 


A large selection of other varieties from 


£3 © £10. 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 

CATALOGUE POST 


ILLUSTRATED FUE, 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTO., 


65, Cheapside & 5 ee Sadent Street, 
vn. 


FOOTS 


Self-Propelling 
and Adjustable 


, Gert, Wheel 




















Pater 
Model 356 
’ By simply pressing a button the occupant can 
} instantly change the 1 ion of the back to 
inv degree of inclination. The Fxtensible Leg 
| Rests can also be adjusted by the occupant, 
ind are supplied cither single or divided, 
No other chair has so many conveniences 
Write for Catalogue F7 of Wheel 
Chairs in various designs. 





J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


I i71, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
















































Cannan’s attempt to write ‘The Anatomy of constructed by Messrs. 


words, and only tho:e ideas are valid as a motive force for London on June 6 for 
and are still part of that mysterious being in humanity 
which almost imperceptibly produces the variations of 
habit whereby progress is made.’’ That an idea not yet 
expressed should be valid as a motive force, is rather 
difficult doctrine. Valid, perhaps, as a motive force 
towards expression, but for humanity inert until expression 
has been found. The word must be made flesh, before it 


a THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY, ** cargo services between tne 

and Brazil and the River 
TT’HERE is something of the heroic in Mr. Gilbert pleted her trials, left Sunderland about May 26. She was 
I Short Brothers, Ltd., of Sunder- 


a change of spirit which have not yet found expression, a 


CHESS. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Communications for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 


PROBLEM No. 
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United Kingdom, the Continent, 
Plate, having successfully com- 


Society ’’ (Chapman and Hall), in one little book of 212 land, who have carried out the company’s special require- 
pages. Obviously, such an anatomy can be only an outline. ments. The vessel is 4oo feet long, its breadth 52 feet, 
Even so, one is led to expect more system than these ten depth 31 feet, and gross tonnage over 5000 tons. Marconi 
essays display, but perhaps the work should not be judged | wireless telegraphy is, of course, installed. The triple-expan- 
too strictly upon its title, which may have becn an after- sion engines have been constructed by the North-Eastern 
thought ‘There are times,” says Mr. Cannan, ‘‘ when Marine Engineering Company, Ltd., of Sunderland, and 
young men must attempt to say what old men cannot have a boiler installation fitted with Howden’s forced 
think, and this is one of them. For old men ideas become draught. The Severn is to make her maiden voyage from 
South America. 


3812,.— By W. FINLAYSON 


















fusion of statement. It is his belief in the virtues of ex- U3 
pressed thought that has driven him to say ‘‘ what old Yy 
men cannot think.’’ Possibly he will find more old men ee Zi 
than he imagines accessible to the ideas of which ke is in 
labour, That Finance and Patriarchalism are Jewish in- 


Ay WN 
s SN : dor 
WX 
NY 


ventions, that both stand in the way of progress, that the Wy 
hand-workers ought to share in the benefits of credit, Ve Wu 
that the spirit of man must be set free, that the contem- YY Y 
plative East has much to teach the hurrying West, that yy 

the marriage ideal must be heightened, that there is help YY YY, 
for humanity in science and art, that ‘‘ women as citizens Uy Yj, 


may be able to supply that civic sense which is so painfully 


these novel propositions may win assent from political 


Yi Yi: 
philosophers, even of mature years. Should they hesitate Yy Yj 
\ : Uy Yy 








can dwell among us to profit. That seems to be really T7 
‘ . Uy , 
Mr. Cannan’s intention, despite a little obscurity and con- fy : 
Y111 7/7. y 


j ; : J Y Yj Uli, 
lacking in the organisations of Capital and Labour ’’— Yy, a Ay, 


BLACK. 
LAV, Z Y y Z Y 
W/ A 4 AA 4 
7777 YI117/. YS7 
yyy Z 
Yj Yj, 
Yl 117. 
Z 4, 
YY, 











to accept Mr. Cannan’s internationalism, veiled Pacifism, 


















and Communalism, that is because they have forgotten 
as Socrates used to say, stand in need of a midwife to 


deliver them successfully of their ideas. Mr. Cannan 
is a’case in point, 


regard to their South American cargo services, that the | Watrer F Harris.—We regret 


that wisdom is with the young. The young, however, White to play, 


SoLuTION OF ProsLem No. 3f10.—-By W. 
1. Ote K 8th, 


WHITE. 


and mate in two movei 


2. KINSEY. 


and mates next 1.cve 


=—_—— ——— ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J PoLtGiase.—A second solution, we feir, by 1. B takes Kt (ch), ete. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company announce, with J Paut Taytor.—-Thanks for problen, which is under examination. 
we have no meins of referring to your query. 


company’s new steamer, Severn, intended to augment their =M W Arnotp.- Your problen i 


correct, but much too old-fashioned. 


CorRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos. 3799 and 3800 received from C Okey 
Aucklind, New Ze lind) ; of No. 3808 from John F Wilkinson (Alex- 
ndria) ; of No. 3810 from G Lacy Barrett (Spalding), F Hind (Rowland’s 

Hill), Enro, P W Hunt (Bridgwater), E J abs (Upton Manor), J M 
Kelley (Manchester), Win. H Forster (Wandsworth), and L H Scott (Mot 
tiugha 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF ProBLem No, 3811 received from H Grasett Baldwi 

(Farnham), J Reynolds, F Henderson (Leeds), J C Stackhouse (Torquay), 
A H H (Bath), J Fowler, A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), and Albert Taylor 
(Sheffield). 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
Gane pliyed in the match between Mr. W. WinTER and Lieut. R. H. V.Scotr. 


(Queen’s Pawn Game.) 


WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Lt. S.) WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Lt. S.) 
1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 12. Q takes Kt 
2. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q B 3rd |13. P to K 3rd Q to Qsg 
3. Pto B4th 3 to B 4th 14. KttoK 5th Qto R 4th 
4. QO to Kt 3rd Q to Bsq 15. PtoQR3rd RtoQ Ktsq 
iweniousilv defending Gti 
Riese opps mace yeni Kt aoe Ai amazing resource, with all the 
and Q 4th. : |subtlety of a coup de repos in a first- 
y ‘rate problem. It is intended pri- 
3 oe id ed — . | marily to prevent the loss of a piece, 
eae Se ee after 16, Kt takes Kt (ch), P takes Kt, 
eee ae Kt to Q B 3rd 17. Q takes B (ch); and secondarily, 
8. Kt toQ Kt 5th B to Kt 5th (ch) to rer ve the Q B from the defence 
See ant ba Sit of the K B P pre ently, when other- 


he surrender of the exchange is to | wise the White King 1 ight escape 
giin tine for the operation of his|py kK B 3rd. 


minor pieces, which are now trenacing 

the whole breadth of White’s front. |16- Kt tks Kt (ch) P tckes Kt 

10. Kt to B7 (ch) K to K 2nd a7, EE tenes ae Ss Bt 

11. Kt takes R— Kt to K 5th 18. Q to Kt 7 (ch) K to B :rd 

12. B to Kt 3rd 19. P toQ Kt 4th Q to R 5th (ch) 
20. K takes B Q to B 7th 


The only possible defence. 3 to 


21. B to K 5th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
K 3rd hopelessly blocks the King’s : eae = 


22. Bto K 2nd 


wing. The King cannot move out 
of danger, and no other piece can | Black mates in three moves. A 
come to the rescue. | very pretty and splendidly won game. 








We have had meatless days, coalless stoves, and, 
without realising the fact, have eaten eggless cakes and 
puddings. Thousands of pounds must have been saved 
by British housewives adopting the use of Goodall’s Egg 
Powder, yet the result has been as light, well-flavoured, 
and dainty as could be desired. It is, however, only to 
be expected that a product of the house of Goodall, Back- 
house, and Co.—long famed for their Yorkshire Relish— 
should be thoroughly satisfactory to the economical house- 
wife. So successful is Goodall’s Egg Powder that many 
chefs use it, and have expressed their admiration of so 
wholesome and_ satisfactory an egg -substitute. These 
chefs have prepared several excellent recipes which are 
n the current announcements relating to 


appearing 
Goodall’s Egg Powder. 
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\ “ The ACE 








OF SPADES can ‘ 

recognised from any 
other card in the pack at 
aglance. In design it is 
composed of the aces of all the 
other suits, a combination of 
the BEST cards in the pack. 






















URODONAL resembles it, being a remedy attained by cormnbination of the 
most astute brains of scientific experts and their choice of ingredients, resulting 
from years of research and study of the cause and effects of urie acid 
poisoning, which is at the root of nearly every case of acute or chronic 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, Gout, and Kidney trouble (Stone, Gravel, 
ete.), Neuritis, Neuralgia, Urie Kezema, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Arterio-sclerosis, 
etc., ete. 


A real revolution in medicine has taken place as a result of the discovery of 
URODONAL by the well-known French chemist, J. L. Chatelain, in 1907. 
This product is 37 times more active than lithia as a solvent of uric acid. 
Practical experiments made by well-known physicians in France have 
thoroughly demonstrated the powerful action of URODONAL in the urie acid 
diathesis (constitutional tendency, whether inherited or acquired, to excess of 
uric acid in the system). URODONAL induces the rapid and thorough 
elimination of this poison and its various derivatives from the body. 







The use of URODONAL is followed by a feeling of exhilaration and well-being 
produced through the purification of the blood and its resulting accelerated 
circulation: the skin becomes clear and healthy in colour, the face animated ; 
the full and steady pulse betokens the rich, clean blood that carries health and 
vitality to the whole organism. 








Price 5/- and 12/- per bottle. 


Prepared at Chatelain'’s Laboratories, Paris. Obtainable from all Chemists and Stores, or direct post 
free, 5/6 and 12/6, from the British Agents, HEPPELLS, Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


Full descriptive literature sent post free on application to HEPPELLS. 





















Anzmia 
Convalescence 





























Globéol pi ] 







the latter being included with 








comes the most obstinate cases 










The value of Globéol in 












Price 5/- per bottle. Prepared at 


















The Ideal Tonic. 





etc., etc.) has been fully est 
the Medical Profession abroad. 
country, many of whom are prescribing it regularly. 


( ‘hat e 
post free 5/3, from the British and Colo 
from whom can also be obtained, 






Neurasthenia Debility 
Nervous Exhaustion Overstrain 


. ie - 
iis nhs 


We 






















Globéol— the good sower of perfect health. 


s are composed of the total extract of the red corpuscles of the 
blood associated with colloid: 


il iron and manganese, to which is added a particle of quassia, 


a view to assisting the digestion of food and its consequent 


conversion into pure, strong, health-giving blood, 


Globéol is therefore an invaluable blood- forming and nerve-strengthening tonic. It over- 


of anemia, owing to its close affinity to the blood, while it is free 


from the disadvantages of the majority of fe-ruginous medicaments (digestive disorders, constipa- 
tion, discolouration of the teeth, etc.). 





nervous disorders (Neurasthenia, Nervous Exhaustion, 
iblished and its efficacy confirmed by the eminent members of 
Its merits are now claiming the attention of Physicians in this 







lain’s Laborat Pari Obtainable from all Chemists, or direct, 


al Agents HE p P EI L S, Pharmacists, 164, Piccadilly. London, W.1 
post free, the full explanat ory booklets, ‘*Scientific Remedies and 
sad Treat se on Diet.’ 
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Telegrams : ** The Alleviation of Human Pain.” 
**Bathchair, Wesdo, 


London.” ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS. 1040 Maylair. 


By Special 
Appointment 


¥ — 
7~G a ) 
: (TEA CARTER.) LTD 
Tel 2 





Stesesesesaeee 


The ‘ Southsea’ 
Wicker & Carriage- 
built) Spinal  Car- 


riages of distinctive 
construction and un- 


As in daily use in all parts of the Empire. limited durability. 
These Carriages are illustrated, with prices, in Sectional Catalogue No. 3. ; 
If further interested, please ask for ‘* Mopkrn Comrorr Fursiturg,” the standard work of reference for all 


nvalids and Comfort Lovers (600 Illustrations). 


EVERYTHING FOR THE WOUNDED OR INVALID. 


2, 4, & 6, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON. W. 1. 

















Perrys=Pens 


PERFECTION FOR 
No. 1405. DAINTY WRITING 
Price 9d. 


per Box, 










A most 
delightful 
Pen for 
Smooth, Easy Writing, 


This Pen is made of Yellow Metal, and 
is NON-CORROSIVE. 
Equally suitable for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Assorted Sample Boxes containing 24 Perry’s 
Tested Pens, to be obtained from all Stationers, 
If out of stock send ad. to— 


PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, E.C. 4 

















BERKELEYS: 


125 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, SW1 


HORNCI iURCH (ole)}a) ae)-3 0 
ESSEX ST MARY, 


WILTS 


CIVIL, NAVAL & 
MILITARY TAILORS 


> LEADING LONDON HOUSE FOR OUTFITS. 


ERKELEYS UNIFORM tS THE HIGHEST EXPRESSION-OF THE LONDON TAILORING ART 





Tailors and Outfitters to both British and 
United States Naval and Military Forces. 


Aviation Outfits TELE { grams ; “ Fittedness ” Sowest, London. 
a Speciality. ( phones : Victoria 7908, 7909. 





























ATE hours often involve 

insufficient rest and 
sleep. Prolonged exertion— 
whether through stress of 
business or as the result of 
pleasure—takes a cevere toll 
of the nervous system. 


The use of ‘BYNOGEN’ prevents 
the health from becoming seriously 
undermined through over-excrtion ; 
it supplies the vital mechanism of the body—btrain, 
nerves and muscles with exceptional nutriment. 







II 
 wapoung wepour waRoURE uspoulg waRoURY wRouRy |o 





*‘BYNOGEN'’ is a concentrated nutritive food with a most agree- 

able flavour. It should supplement the daily dietary of young and 

old. Those who take it regularly withstand the effects of overstrain, 
and enjoy the delightful feeling of vigour and well-being. 


ynogen 


Brings Health 


Of all Chemists & Stores in bottles with cartons 
at 1/9, 3 -, 5/- and 9/- each. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., LONDON. 


Pynogen Bynogen Pynogen Bynogen Pynogen Pynogen | 


ynogen Bynogen Pynogen 
_uapouti 
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FT Bynogen Bun 























This is the wrapper of 


WRIGHT’S 


the ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE 


COAL TAR SOAP 


For nearly 60 Years it has had the 


recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
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Every 
Bru berry 
Garment 
vars a 
Burberry 
Label 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


\t a time when the spokesmen of the 
against 


Flagrant Govern- 


, Government are inveighing 
ment Profiteering. 


the profiteer, and are pro- 
mising legislative and other action to put 
stop to his nefarious practices, disclosures which 
are being made as to the Government’s own 
profiteering are, to say the least, tending to a 
suspicion that there is a want of good faith 
somewhere. As to whether there is any truth 
in the allegations that the Government is 
actually profiteering at the expense of the sub- 
ject, the foliowing letter which I have received 
from the Secretary of the A.A. seems to put the 
matter beyond all reasonable doubt: 

“May I[ be permitted to ventilate in your 
columns what appears to be a just cause of 
complaint regarding the methods employed in 
the sale of surplus motor vehicles which were 


forcibly impressed from their owners for war 


purposes ? The Automobile Association has 
just dealt with a case in point. In 1917 a 
Rolls-Royce — nearly new, specially fitted up, 
etc.—was impressed for £1300, a sum which 


did not nearly represent its value at that 
time. The car was recently traced to the 
Admiralty, and following re- 


amount of the compensation paid by the Government 
at the time of impressment. I venture to suggest 
that where the Government takes advantage of its com- 
pulsory powers for the public benefit, it is understood 





























A USEFUL LORRY: A CAPACIOUS DENNIS LORRY RECENTLY SUPPLIED TO 
MESSRS. CARRERAS, LTD., OF THE ARCADIA WORKS, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 





that the individual shall be penalised to the smallest 
possible extent ; but here the Government is actually using 
such powers as a via media for exacting large sums ot 
money from persons upon whom they have already im- 


posed considerable hardship and expense by 
impressing their cars. Moreover, the attitude 
adopted appears to be closely allied to the 
profiteering methods which, in the case of 
private concerns dealing with other commodities, 
the Government has found it necessary to 
suppress by legislation. The whole question is 
now occupying the attention of the Association, 
and I shall be pleased to hear from any motor- 
ists who have experienced similar treatment in 
respect of impressed cars.”’ 

Comment would be quite superfluous. The 
circumstances detailed in this very specific 
communication speak all too eloquently for 
themselves. 

One of those debatable 
points of car equipment 
which fall to be periodically 
discussed is that of the detachable wheel versus 
the removable rim. I am often asked which 
I consider to be the better, and it is not a 
question which is easy to answer definitely 
Both have their good points, and each its draw- 
backs, though, on the whole, 
I personally prefer the detach- 


Detachable 
Wheels v. Rims. 








presentations by the Asso- 
ciation, was handed over to 
Property 
Surplus Disposal Board, which 


the Government 


department was then = ap- 
proached on behalf of the 
owner, who wished to. tre- 
possess his car. The Board's 
decision is that the owner 
shall pay the full present-day 
market value as assessed by the 
Board's experts—viz., 
This is, surely, nothing less 


{ 2600, 


than profiteering on a grand 
scale) Having used their com- 
pulsory powers to obtain pos- 
session of the car, and had the 


use of it during the war, the 





Government will not Ict the 
owner repossess it at even l 








Tl able wheel, irrespective of the 
size of the car. The sup- 
| porters of the rim say that 


it is easier to carry and 
handle than the wheel, and 
that the manipulator need not 
cover himself with oil and 
grease every time a roadside 
change is necessary. Nor, 
they say, is there any trouble 
with the locking § arrange- 
1 ment—the rim is detached by 
the simple process of un- 





screwing a few nuts, the new 
one with the tyre inflated 
slid on and locked up by the 
same nuts. That is perfectly 
true in cases where the car- 





owner or his driver is careful 














the amount paid for im- 
pressment, but require him 
to pay exactly double the 
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Burberry Gown All48 





The fine airship “‘R9” is 520 feet long. 


Summer 
Toilettes 


IRBERRY 
lates in most perfect form 
every phase and season of out-door 
life, because it is designed by ex- 
perts who know exactly what is 
suitable and becoming. 


Burberry 
proofed by special processes—induce 
on the warmest days a sense of 
coolness and healthful comfort, due 
to their 
natural ventilation. 


Unrivalled 
and artistic composition of colour- 
ings and patterns, they also take 
place 
Domestic Economy by their resist- 
to wear and weather. 


(Uustvated Catalogue sent onapplication to Postal 
Department, which ensures that a client can obtain 
patterns of materials, select models and beaccurately 
| fitted from self-measurenent through the Post, 


COATS AND GOWNS CLEANED BY 
BURBERRYS. All Weatherproof garments 
re-proofed by Burberry processes. Prices sent on 


| applica 
! 


Haymarket, S.W.1 LONDON. 


BURBERRYS ,.: 


tv 


Malesherbes 


AN IMPORTANT NEW AIRSHIP: THE BRITISH RIGID AIR-SHIP “R9.” 





DRESS assimi- 


materials—woven and 


airylight weight and 


for beauty of texture 


in the scheme of 





Agents 


Paris; and 


It was built by Vickers, Ltd., and its engines and transmission gear are by Wolseley Motors, Ltd. 





to see that rust is not allowed 
to accumulate between inner 
and outer rims. I have seen 


[Continued vverier/. 





HE new Buick’six” 
for 1919 largely = jy’ 
repeats the chief & 

points of the famous 1916 

‘* six,” though it differs in 

numerous details which 

make for refinement and 
increased efficiency. 


The almost continuous 
torque; the overhead 
valve system; the larger 
cylinder bore; reduced 
weight and improved effi- 
ciency of the valve mech- 
anism enable the new 
model to even eclipse the 
excellent record of its 
predecessor. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
(Europe) Limited 
136 Long Acre, London, W.C. 2 


Telephone Gerrard 9626 
Telegrams: ‘* Buickgen, London." 
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dically | 25/30 h.p. R.F.C. Model 
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versus \ 1 
which Crossley cars were used with eminent- Ronden Depots 
not a ly satisfactory results by the Royal 230, Tottenham Court 
initely | . Air Force. Road (Oxford 
, draw- Le From the coast to Belfort, on the — 
whole, { Wan Italian frontier, in Serbia, Persia, 
letach- Arabia, Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
of the seals CEES Crossley cars have proved their efficiency. 
e sup- Pani It was the reliability of the Crossley 
y that eo which led the Government to order 
y and over 5,000 cars for use in all theatres 
+1, and : of War. 
ed not P Chassis price (including electric starter 
il and 2 and lighting) £850. 
adside Write to-day for full particulars and 
Nor, name of nearest Agent. 
trouble a NS By Appetniment 
‘range- CROSSLEY MOTORS, Ltd., oe 
hed by 7 Builaers vf Quality Cars, 
ae MANCHESTER. 
nated . Tales Cl iments: 
by the | London Office and Service Depot: 
rfectly 50, PAGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
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—SHAKESPEARE, 

The perfume of the Rose, always charming, is particulariy 

so in ‘Court Bouquet” Complexion Soap. The SE or 
WHITE ROSE varieties are typically true to nature. 
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COMPLEXION SOAP 
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A pure and dainty Soap with a velvety lather. 
| 23 varieties, each as charming as the name it bears. 
Sold by all leading Chemists, Grocers and Stores. 


Made by 
PRICE’S, BATTERSEA 
LONDON, 8.W. 11. 
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EXTRA SPECIAL, GOLD LABEL. 














Proprietors : 


| BULLOCH, LADE & CO., Ltd. 
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HITII| 2 = HII Established 1830, 

| EN Ly 111 HHI DISTILLERS at GLASGOW. ISLAY. anD CAMPBELTOWN 
| | = Roses OFFICES: GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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Continued. 
detachable rims give a good deal of trouble where it had 


not been necessary to move them for a long period, and 
where rust had cemented them together. Moreover, the 
detachable rim has the objectionable feature of adding 
considerably to the peripheral weight of the wheel, and 
this at reasonable speeds is a factor of some import- 
ance. I agree that the detachable wheel, no matter 
of what pattern, has its own drawbacks, particularly 
if it is of the type which depends upon serrated 
irner and outer hubs for locking. The outer hub 
shell is apt to collect dirt and cust which makes it 
difficult to place in position, but this can be overcome 
by a little care in seeing that the wheel is so covered 


that dust cannot obtain access. 


Again, the final locking device is not always too 
easy to operate, and it , sometimes happens that the 
wheel is screwed so far home on the inner hub that 
it needs considerable force to get it off. There is 
something to be said for the steel detachable wheel 
which simply fits over the hub, and is locked by a 
plate through which pass studs with the ordinary nut and 
spring washer. In fact, I would rather have this type 
fitted to a car of mine than either the rim or the 
detachable wheel of the original serrated lock type. 


+e 
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Rudge -Whitworth, 
Ltd., continue to 
pin their faith to 


Rudge “Multis ’’ 
for 1919. 


the belt-driven infinitely variable gear 
known ‘as the Rudge Multi, ‘‘ the gear 
that fits the gradient.’’ This is made 
in several models. The first of these is 
Multi, the 
machine which won the Senior Tourist 
Trophy Race, May 21, 1914. War 
being declared so soon after the Senior 
Tourist Trophy Race of 1914, supplies 
were naturally held up, but the demand 
for the 1914 Isle of Man winner was 


the 34}-h.p. 499 cc. T.T. 


only postponed, and by no means 
diminished—in fact, it continues most 
insistent. The 3-h.p. 499 cc. Rudge 
Multi is still obtainable in its original 
Roadster form. The 5-6-h.p. 750 cc. 
longstroke is an ideal single cylinder 
for side-car work, and has been very 
highly spoken of by riders who have 
made long journeys through hilly 
country. The 7-9-h.p. 750 cc, Kudge 
“ Multwin ” appeared early in 1914, 









































A PRESENTATION TO THE PRINCE OF WALES: PILGRIM BOTTLES. 


The three Pilgrim Bottles illustrated are reproductions of originals made for the first Du 


of Marlborough in the reign of Queen Anne. 
on his receiving the Freedom of the City of London, and 


famous Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Company, Ltd., of 112, Regent Street. They took the place 


























ENTERED FOR THE TRANS-ATLANTIC FLIGHT: A NEW AEROPLANE. 


Our photograph shows the biplane designed by Mr. Peters, of the Alliance Aeroplane Company, entered for the TransAtlantic Flight. It is 


fitted with a Napier 450-h.p. Aero 


engine, capable of doing 140 miles per hour, and of carrying 


ufficient petrol for a flight of 3000 miles. 


With a favourable wind, the Napier Aero engine will carry the machine from Newfound'and to the Irish coast in twelve hours. 

















tight, 





were teautifully executed by t 
of the usual gold casket for holding the Scroll of Freedom. 


and its supply was arrested by the war. It will be found, 
connection with the Kudge side-car, a fast, powerful, and co 


ke 


They were presented to the Prince of Wales 


he 


in 
m- 


fortable combination which is sure to be appreciated. All 


models are fitted w.th the hand-controlled R.dge Multi pla 


te- 


clutch, which, when used in conjunction with the Rudge auto- 


“matically raised spring-operated stand, ensures an easy sta 


The oil being contained in a separate tank, and the pul 


rt. 
np 


worked by a pedal, the petrol-tank is always clean and free 


from oil. 


P The partial removal of import restrictic 
New American I I - 


ns 


has resulted in a certain liveliness in the 


Models. ‘ : 
American market, and models of new 
Transatlantic productions are arriving fast. Among others, the 


Willys-Overland is quite an attractive car. The ‘“ small fou 


which was to have been marketed here this year, is not avi 
able, and a single model represents the Overland program 
for the first year of peace. This is the ‘‘ Model go” wh 


i i 
vil- 
me 
ich 


embodies a number of important improvements over the war 


Overland, and is an exceedingly well-looking car which should 


make the mark even more popular. It is supplied with either 


two or four-seated body, complete with electric engine-starter 


and lighting set, together with speedometer, electric horn, and 


full outfit of tools and small spares. W. W 








IMAGIN 


illumination. 


the finest possible PRISM BIN- 
OCULARS ~— every point thought 
out, combining every advantage—light weight, water- 
magnification X 6, wide view, 
finest lenses, exquisite workmanship, 
microscopic definition, and the result is a 


brilliant 


Telegrams: Muftis, London 


G 


Royal Navy House 


21, 


W 1. 
ROYAL SPECIALISTS 
NAVAL : rteannnnnnnennn IN QUALITY 
OUTFITTERS Patehtecs 6° Makers MENS WEAR 








EVES 


LIMITED 








Old Bond St. 


6 of th 99 
“GIEV 
LIFE SAVING 
WAISTCOAT 


Telephone : Gerrard 3318 
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WATSON 


‘SUNICA’ 


PRISM GLASS &==_ ~ 


(BRITISH MADE) 


Over 30,000 pairs manufactured and supplier 
A) Admiralty and 
Ministry of Munttions for the Great War. 


under contvact to H 


GIVE YOUR FRIEND THE BEST 
BRITISH GLASS —THE “SUNICA.” 


Price &10 10 O Complete in Case. 


Support British Labour. 


W. WATSON & SONS, LTD., 


) 


)) 


di Sumica « UL 


Damp - proof. 


Water - proof. Dust - proof. 


Price £10 10 O Complete in Case, 


Magnification 8 diameters, £11 in Case. 


Write at once for Illustrated Descriptive List 4 E to-- 


Field Glass Makers to the British NAVY and ARMY and to many Foreign Governments, 


313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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PLEASE NOT 


Cravellers with 


| ' Ideals ? 















EMPLOYERS 


You willingly pay many pounds 
for ordinary labour-saving 
pliances. Have you considered 


rap 


the greater economy and. eth- 
ciency to be obtained by equip 
ping your Office Stall and 


Waterman's 
You probably use one 


vourself and know its value as 
a time-saver, 
Chere are three types of Waterman's 


Ideals: ‘ Self-tilling '’ and ** Satety 


] 


15s. and upwards Repulat 
10s. 6d, and upwards. See also No 
1.°° Regular,’ at 178. 6d., with the 


Security Cap. Nibs tosuitall hand 
Lvery pen guarants ed, Of Stationers 


And 39, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 





Waterman’s Ideals 


25 in one office. 


THE Managing Director of the Ingersoll Watch 
o., Ltd, has had a Waterman’s Ideal in 
constant use for about twenty years. Moreover, 
he has equipped his entire staff in Regent Street, 
London, numbering about 250, with Waterman's 
Ideals. In paying tribute to this pen, he states: 
“We do not allow ink-wells or ink-pots on any desk. 
Everyone in our office who has any need for writing with 
a pen is supplied with a Waterman (after having experi 
mented with some other makes).”” 


Watermans 
—=idealous 
FountainPen 


LONDON, W.1 



















































STEAM takes the 
place of SAIL, but no 
Sauce has superseded 
LEA & PERRINS’, 
the Original and 
Genuine 
Worcestershire. 
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DAIN © -Y¥ 
TEA COATS 


E have now in stock a 
number of dainty and 
attractive Tea Coats similar in 
character to the one illustrated. 
These Coats are copied and adapted 
from the newest Paris Models and 
are made in our own Workrooms 
from reliable materials. 























TEA COAT in good quality 
Georgette, fronts fall back to 
form long revers, pointed collar 
at back, edged all round with 
narrow fancy or jet trimming. 
In Black and all colours. 


Price 49/6 


TEA SLIP in Crépe-de-Chine, 
exact copy of a French Model, 
long loose bodice made of alter- 
native rows of lace and Crépe- 
de-Chine, to slip over the bead 
without any fastening, finished 
with plaited girdle to tie at back. 
In all the new shades, also black. 


Price 63/« 





MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE -STREET-AND: OXFORD ‘STREET 


== LONDON WV! == 




















Catalogue Post Free. 











The unfalling remedy against Influenza,all Bronchial Troublesx 
Coughs, Nasa! Catarrh, Hay Fever, Throat Affections, 
Diphtheria, Asthma, Whooping Cough and Chest Complaints. 
“Doctors recommend it.’”’ Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the 


World at 10/6 complete, or carriage paid from the sole patentees, 
HERTZ & Co. (All British Firm), Est. 1878, 9, Mincing Lane, London, E.C, 3. 
Descriptive Booklet poet free, Please name Paper. 


| at oe oe — 


INHALER. 

















White Muslin 
FRILLED 
BLOUSES 


During the last few days a very pro- 
nounced demand has arisen for soft 
White Muslin Blouses, with frilled 
revers for wearing outside coats. The 
blouse illustrated is a dainty and 
attractive style. 

BLOUSE in soft white Muslin, with kilted 


frill coming from under roll collar, entirely 


handmade and hand finished. 
PRICE— 
29/6 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 








| 

| THE RAVAGES OF MOTH. 
Store your Furs in our Freezing 
Chambers. Particulars of our new 
Combined Fur Storage and Insurance 
against all and every risk sent Post | 
Free on application. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Sina. ae 
(Cevendish Square) London W. 1 


Femous for over a Century 


for Taste, for Quolity, for Value 
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Carter's Little Liver Pills keep 
your Liver busy and active 


If the liver is right you will always be 
cheery and well. The first thing a 
doctor always asks about is the bowels. 
Carter’s keep the bowels in good order. 


Don’t wait to be bilious. Keep Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills handy and stop 
the first symptoms of bile. Good for 
Children. 


But be sure they are Carter’s. 
GENUINE must bear signature 


000L 


Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 

















For Constipation 
Biliousness 
Sick Headache 
Torpid Liver 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Nervousness 
Loss of Appetite 
Sallow Skin 











MIXTURE 


AND 


CIGARETTES 
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No more Face Spots 
or Eczema — 


Do you suffer from facial eczema, 
pimples or blackheads? Are you 
troubled by a bad leg, bad hands, or 
irritating rash? Ifso, please remember 
your suffering is entirely unnecessary. 
Antexema will clear away your skin ? 
ailment like magic, if you will let it } 
The first touch cools and soothes the 
inflamed surface, and all itching stops 
instantly. Your skin trouble imme 
diately begins to go away, new skin 
commences to grow, every day your 
skin looks healthier, and soon hecomes 
clear, healthy, and spotless To prove 
this, get a bottle of Antexema to-day. 
Use it once and you will be convinced 
of its extraordinary virtues. Just as 
surely as yours is a skin trouble, just 
as certainly will Antexema cure it. 


Get Antexema to-day 


Antexema is a cool, creamy liquid, not 
a greasy, messy ointment, and every 
bottle is prepared in our own labora- 
tory with scrupulous care and accuracy 
from the prescription of a physician 
who discovered the formula. The only 
certain way of permanently getting rid 
of skin illness is to use Antexema. Get 
Antexema, and away goes your skin 
trouble. Get anything else, and it will 
continue to plague you, 


Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and 
stores everywhere. Also of Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service 
Stores, Harrods’, Selfridge’s, Whiteley’s, Parkes’, Taylor's Drug Co., Timothy White’s, 
and Lewis and Burrows’, at Is. 3d. and 3s., or post free 1s, 6d. and 3s., from Antexema, Castle 
I.aboratory, London, N.W.1. Also throughout India, Australasia,Canada, Africa and Europe 
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Z “WAR, “AND 


fee thought-compelling volume which Mrs. Victoria de 
Bunsén has written (The Bodley Head) is of modest 


size, but is rich in ideas, sone of which amount to a 


“MEN'S MINDS.” a 


‘distinct reaction 


against 
there has been ‘no recrudescence of materialism, no 
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return to an aggressive infidelity.” 
sity of religion in human life, but emphasises the difficulties, 
and declares that the task which lies to the young of to-day aa 


challenge, as well as a chron cle of what the world has js no less than the building of 


thought and expressed in tae 
estimate of ‘‘ the shifting mental and 
the present day.”” The 
Minds ” 
of the physical and mental horrors 


has gone far beyond the work of 


have made life a nightmare for millions during the 


past few years. 


truths and suggests new 


contemplate ideas as old as Time, but ever 
author uses her lore 


ing in value and method The 
with valuable effect, and the reader is 
doctrines new and old. It is said that 


old creeds, and a shrewd 
moral landmarks of 
author of The 
a mere chronicler 
and agony which the moment 
moralised, do seem, in unexpected measure, to rule our 
She tells her readers some home  life.’”’ She adds that 
submerg ged beneath the flood,” 
‘Reason! How goddess-like she shines to me 


standpoints 













MARK 
the Sole. 


TRADE 
Stamped on 


In Black, Nigger, or 
Grey Velvetta 
Calf. 


Name of Nearest 
Agent post free 
from 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 




















H.M. King Manuel of Secea ; 


writes:—‘‘ The Secretary to King Manuel of Portugal 
is instructed to convey to Messrs. J. Millhoff & Co., 
Ltd., His Majesty's thanks for the ‘De Keszke 
Cigarettes, His Majesty has tried them and found 
them very good.” 

Baroness Orezy writes:—‘‘ Your ‘De Reszke’' 
Americz an Cigarettes are delicious, sweet and 
aromatic.’ 


Bransby Williams, Esq., 
writes:—’* Your "De Keszke 
Cigarettes are the very best 
I know.” 


OOD judges unite in 
G praising ‘‘ De Reszke"’ 
Cigarettes. It is for 
you to put their opinion 
to the test. Get a box of 
“De Reszkes’’—then you will 
know what perfection means, 


‘De Reszke’ 


Fey CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Milifary Canteens 
at Home and Overseas, also 
Tobacconists and Stores. 


‘ 








PANAMA PEARL NECKLETS 


From & Gns. 
MOST WONDERFUL REPRODUCTION. 
IMITATION IN 
PERFECTION. 


PERFECTION IN 
IMITATION. 


Old Gold, 
Jewellery, 
Bric-a-Brac, 


Bought or Exchanged, 


Grosvenor Square, London, 


art of to-day, and the 


War and Men’s 


from which to 
fluctuat- saying: 
confronted with 
there has been 


s. MATERNITY » S> 


(F aks s Patents, adjustable oy ieee 
atalogues and Patterns FRE d® 
SKIRTS. 84/. to 2 ‘ 
OWNS, 14 ena. ‘to 6Gns. ‘'¢ 
CORSETS. 5 Gns. to 2 Gns. 4 


{ 
} 
} 
Babywear, Layettes, Cots, etc. lg 
\ 






SS 


H. FINLAY, 


47, Duke Street, London, W.1. bs 
Facing z Selfridg ze's.) 7 Wd 


Fee ae 


















wa. Positively prevented. 
MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY. 


Testified by Royalty, Nobility, Army, Navy, and 
Airmen all over the world. 


Does not contain Cocaine, Morphine, Opium, Chloral or any 
| of the Coal-Tar Products, therefore there are 
No had after- effects. 
|| GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
All Chemists, 3/- & 7/- 
MOTHERSILL REMEDY Co., Ltd. 


drawing,’ are attributed by 


asthet.c sense, and she declares 
‘passion unrestrained, 


‘* Reason 
amid this hideous murk of raging, incompatible instincts.” 


The book is written with the force of conviction, and with 
no little insight into human nature, its many complexities 
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organised religion,” but of motive 
tributions of the titre, 
misunderstood, phases of life, 


She asserts the neces- 


and effort, and it adds to the thoughtful con- 


revealing more or less obscure, or 
character and motive, and 


compels attention. 





a ‘‘new world.” Even 


Post-Impressionism and Futurism, which are notes of the 
‘technical reversion to primitive 
her to the stirring of the 
in general terms that for 


and instinct. all un- 
(NLANI 


and religion alike are 


and quotes a writer as 


ABR 
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English money 
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Sir Lordly keeps for days at least 
Because he’s raised on Calders Yeast. 


Gldgrs 


CALDERS YEAST CO., LTD., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NN 


CANADA. 


‘THE 


TERMS OF SUBS€RIPTION 


ILLUSTRATED 


elve Months (including Christmas Number), 


TO 
LONDON NEWS.” 


PAID IN ADVANCE. 
£2 18s od 


yr 
) Y Six Months, £1 8s. 2d.; or including Christmas Number, Hi tos. 7d. 


EL rd 
\ Three Months, 15s. 9d. ; 


England, L mired? 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AN D SKETCH, LTD., 172, Strand, 


(Th 


Three Months, 14s. 1d. 


or including Christmas Number, 16s 6d. 


welve Months (including Christmas Number), £3 os. 11d. 


ei 
) Six Months, £1 9s. 3d. ; or including Christmas Number, £1 us. 8d 
ree Months, 14s. oa: or including Christmas Number, 17s. od 


Twelve Months (including Christfnas Number), £3 58. 3d. 
Six Months, £1 11s. 5d. ; or including Christmas Namber, HI 138. 10d. 


Subscriptions must 
by chec a 1€ 


; or 


or including Christmas Number, 18s. 2d. 


ve paid in advance sates to the Publishing Office. 172, Strand, in 
crossed “ The Nz nti0 nal Provincial and Union Bank of 

Po »st Office Orders, payable at the East edo gc Post Office, to 

London, W.C.2 














ae 19, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 4 











Welcome 
Visitor 


at any time in every 
h hold. Every 
Bug, Flea, Beetle, 
Moth, Fly, etc., dies 
once it has come into 
Proper contact with 




















Cartols 
14d., 8d., 6d., 1/- 








Foster Clarks 


The Creamiest Custard 








48, South Audley Street, | 
1, 





Cream Custard 




















Give Cuticura the Care 
Of Your Skin 


And watch that troublesome erup- 


Bathe with Cuti- 
cura Soap, dry and apply Cuticura 
Ointment. or eczemas, rashes, 
itchings, etc., they are wonderful. 
Nothing so insures aclear skin and 
hair as making Cuticura your 
every-day toilet preparations. 
Seap Is., Ointment Is. 3d. and 2s. 6d. Sold 
throughout the Empire. For thirty-two e skin 
| erry agg ed F. Newbery & Sons, Ltd, ah Goartes. 
use 8q., onden._ Also for mail orders with price. 
Cuticura, Soap shaves without mug. 


tion disappear. 
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No. I.L.N. 46.— 
Chemise and 
Knickers in good 
quality Crépe- ; 
de-Chine. Hand u 
made, and hem- § a] 
stitched hems, 
with small bird 
design embroi- 


dered on in white. i 
Chemise, Empire 
style, fastening at 
back. 
Chemise, 
price 39/9 AND 
sige ee 
price 39/9 
g 


Well made in a series of excellent designs. 





Lilustrated List post free 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., The Linen Hall, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
























































ATCHO 


Cjhe HAIR GROWER 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ discovery 1/3, 2/9, 4/6 























Ifyousuffer from Asthma, 

Catarrh, Ordinary Colds, 

you will find potaing to 
equal 


HIMROD’S Cure 
FOR ASTHMA 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 




















COCKROACHES Exterminated 
with Blattis. <A Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by FE, Howarru, F.Z.S. 
Supplied by order to the Royal Household, the 
Navy, Hospitals, &c. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 5/-, 
post free.e—-HOWARITH’S, 471, Creukesmoore 
Road, Sheflield, 


ey) LEY'S TURNSTILES, 


TURRET CLOCKS, 





_ PUMPS AND VALVES, 


ée., &e. 


| Sir WwW. X. BAILEY &CO. id. 
* ALBION WORK®, G@AlWORD 








OF EVRORE 


regular use 


ROWLANDS’ 
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and 10s. 6d. sizes. 





reasons, 


Gold Tint for Fair Hair. 
Or from Rowland’s, 67, Hatton Garden, London 


When Nature Fails— 


The healthy head of hair is nourished by a certain natural 
oil. Failure of this is responsible for harsh, dry, brittle, 
thin, grey, falling hair. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


closely resembles the natural oil of the skin, and its 
rapidly promotes a fine, thick profusion of 


HEALTHY HAIR: 


because it nourishes the starved roots and cells just as 
in abundant Nature would do had she not, for various 
failed 


her functions. 


Sold by Stores and Chemists in 3s. 6d., 7s., 





MILLIONS OF PEOPLE _ 


have used this most economica\ 

FLORILINE = pcciacs rth aimort, satisfaction. 
FOR THE 
TEETH. 


ing lather and cleanser, rendering 
the teeth white, and arresting 
decay. 
Also put up in Powder form. 
Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not giveitatriaip 













LLOYD'S 22 
tHE orrciInat FLUX ESILS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP WATER OR BRUSH. 
Put a Tube in your Kit Bag. f 


The Label of “the: ORIGINAL and if 

GENUINE Euxesis is printed with ~ 

Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground, 

and bears this TRADE MARK = 

We bought the business, with the rectge, trade mark, 

and goodwill from the Executrix of the late A. 8. Lloyd. 

The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at our Factory 

From all Chemists, Hairdressers, éc. 
Vholegale onl R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd, 
Berners Bireei, W., and City Road, E.C. 








D! Se aRMAN 


poor NT 


The Oldest Proprietary HEALING OINT- 
MENT for ALL WOUNDS and CHRONIC 
SKIN ne rg be An Ideal Toilet Cream. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, for stamps from 




















or 
BEACH & BARNICOTT, ‘ita Bridport. Dorset, England. 
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n Bank of 

Office, to 

aa ee DAPTED from the latest 
ESSAY y Paris models and made 


in our own Workrooms by 
highly skilled milliners. 


CHARMING HAT in satin 
with tulle brim, veiling fringe 
of ostrich feather. In the 
new Bambin shape. 





Price 6 Gns. 


_ TAMBORINA | 
The Acaulgid Lawn for Meauilfic Luger | 


ee Ne 





The colours are distinctive, and 
always retain their exquisite 


properties. 
Tamborina washes perfectly, and 





at once suggests strength and 





beauty—in fact it is the quintessence 


MARSHALLS& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET-AND: OXFORD ‘STREET 


= LONDON W! 


of refinement. 
May we forward you a pattern 


a 
t 
of this new lawn, which is 
42 inches wide, 1/115 the yard, 
2) 








SAN Pilepshlo hel 
Chey Dept Manchesler 











and there are twelve colours, 















































Experts in Outdoor Pursuits Recommend 


BURBERRY 


WEATHERPROOF KIT 




















































esigns. f : 
—for the reliable protection it 
affords against wet, owing to 
» Hall, the materials being woven and 
,w.l proofed by Burberrys’ exclusive 
ees processes : 
UC ead 
LE —for its perfect self-ventilation, 
a iiiabaih which ensures it being cool on 
satisfaction. warm days and healthful on all : 


10st refresh- 
r, rendering 


J arresting --for the luxurious comfort it 
provides when the temperature 


der form. : 
is low or wind cold: 


IITISH. 


atrialP 
—for its extraordinary lightness 


and flexibility, which conserve 
energy and minimise fatigue : 








OL 


Burberry Suit 
Pivot sleeves ensure free- 
dom for accurate casting. 


—for its workmanlike design 
and the natural freedom it 
allows to limb and muscle: 


—for the strength and dura- 
bility of Burberry materials, 
which are especially woven 
to withstand the wear- 
and-tear of hard usage 

and long service. 








Jilustrated 
Catalogue 






ATTRACTIVE HAT, as sketch, in 













Sporting or Mufti ¢ Fetes Fite sel stood 
Kits ¢ a i ae chou of Chinae bine Tagee Sit. DRBENHAM 
$s to er in pene be OF and lined to tone. q 7 a 
; ar we é& FREEBODY 
rice Guns. 


(Debenhams, Ltd.) 








OINT- ; 

RONIC Golfer, Angler, and all-round Sportsman. 
a Every Burberry garment is labelled ** Burberrys.”’ 

Ips rom bys 

england. ‘anh ae’ 

— snsiax wey BURBERRYS "2" 2858 
ee S.W. 1., LONDON 





A becoming and thoroughly 
workmanlike golfing jacket 





2 to 4 Days or 
Ready-for-Wear 








8 & 10 BD, MALESHERBES, PARIS; ALSO AGENTS 


The Burberry 
Wet-and-wind-proof, self-ventilating, free from 
rubber or other air-tight fabrics, airylight, and 
easy-fitting, it is the ideal safeguard for the 








Wigmore Street (Cavendish Sq.), 
London, W. 1. 
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SEVEN SPAS ALL BRITISH. 


Take your cure on your holiday. 


BATH has been in active service for 2,000 years. The hot 
springs still yield 500,000 gallons daily of health-restoring 
waters, rich in radium emanation and possessing remarkable 
therapeutic effects. 

BUXTON, situated in the centre of Derbyshire’s lovely ‘* Peak 
District,” claims the highest altitude of any town in the King- 
dom. Mineral waters rich in radio activity. Luxurious 
modern bathing establishments. 

CHELTENHAM has no rival in respect of sylvan beauty. A 
first-class town with every convenience, luxury and amusement. 
Spa waters comprise Magnesia, Alkaline, Sulphate, Saline 
and Chalybeate Springs. 

DROITWICH Brine Baths, renowned throughout the world. 
The countryside is delightful : orchards, deep lanes, wooded 
heights, gabled cottages and bright gardens. 

HARROGATE possesses not only the finest variety of natural 
mineral waters in the world, but also those attractive features 
which make it a “live” up-to-date pleasure resort as well 
as a health-giving spa. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS. The principal Spa of lovely 
Wales. Thirty mineral springs. Excellent installation of 
modern apparatus, affording the best forms of Continental 
Spa treatment. 

WOODHALL SPA, situated in the prettiest part of Lincoln- 
shire, surrounded by pine woods and heather-clad moors. 
Famous for Bromo-Iodine natural mineral waters. 


Read all about these delightful resorts in seven 
Illustrated Booklets, which will reach you on 
request addressed :— 


HON. SECRETARY, SPAS FEDERATION (Room 13), 


HARROGATE. 


i Rar 
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NE reason for the great 

economy of B.S.A. 
Motor - Bicycles is the ex- 
treme efficiency of the B.S.A. 
Counter - shaft Three - speed 
Gear. This well - known 
device renders _hill-climbing 
with a sidecar and passenger 
easy andsure. Business riders, 
tourists, naval and military men, 
all testify to the satisfaction 
which B.S.A.Motor-Bicycles 
are giving, and, whether you 
require a machine for com- 
mercial or pleasure purposes, 
you, too, will appreciate B.S.A. 
reliabillty and efficient service. 


Write for 
Latest Catalogue. 


The Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd., 
Small Heath, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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PEARLS 
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" CARRINGTON & Co 


Court Jewellers 


130 REGENT STREET.W. 


Choice Selecfion 
of Dew and Secondhand 


> PEARL NECKLACES and ROPES * 


An inspection and comparison of 
prices 1s solicited 
before purchasing. 


JEWELS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 


B Secondh and DIAMOND, EMERALD «& other 
Sewels always in stock. 
eA selection sent on approval. 
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Estate Wine 








If you want a white wine of 
surpassing delicacy, and possessing 
all the fine characteristics of the old- 
time German Moselles, you will like 


MOSELORO 


Estate Wine 


MOSELORO is the produce of 
our Ally, France, and the brand of 

STATE Wine is specially selected 
from her choicest vineyards. 


MOSELORO is a pure, still wine 
of delightful bouquet and rich 
flavour. 

MOSELORO is clean-tasting and 
wholesome, and recommended by 


the Medical Profession. for those 
subject to Gout and Rheumatism. 


MOSELORO not only resembles 
the far famous old German Moselles, 


but is infinitely superior in quality. 





ar 1d Wi ine "ian hants. 
London Office : 


Moseloro,15© Charlotte Street, 
London, W. 
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